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By LOUIS VERNEUIL A Comedy in 3 Acts 


This smart, topical comedy about a rather unusual triangle, 
set in present day official Washington, was produced at the Royale 
Theatre, starring Reginald Owen and Celeste Holm, and played 
to solid capacity for one year. Of course, there is deep intrigue; 
tricky deals are made, double-crossers are double-crossed. But 
it’s all for love. The heroine is a shy and mousy little school 
teacher, who is persuaded to marry a wealthy Senator to cover 
his romance with the ambitious spouse of an ex-Secretary of State. 
With money to spend on clothes and beauty parlors, the tem- 
porary wife blossoms into a charming and intelligent hostess. 
Naturally, the Senator falls in love with her. And furthermore, 
he developes an admiration for her talents as a shrewd backstage 
politician. She wangles him an appointment as Under-Secretary 
of State, thus making it impossible for her to create a scandal 
with his first love. 


“Tm not just being diplomatic when I state that I found {Affairs of 
_. im good taste. It’s a pleasant play—gay all the way.”—Journal 
merican. 


“*Affairs of Stote is just what the doctor ordered for Broadway. It 
ts slick, suave and amusing eo comedy, something we ses 
had for too long a while.” —Daily Muror. 
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THE JESUIT CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE THEATRE 


HENRY SCHNITZLER 


I 


Immediately after its foundation, the 
Order of the Jesuits embarked upon an 
intensive educational scheme’ which 
found its expression in the rapid spread- 
ing of Jesuit Colleges over large parts 
of the European Continent. The 
methods of instruction employed in these 
institutions proved so successful that 
within a few decades the Jesuits became 
“the schoolmasters of Europe.”! Even 
Protestant children were entrusted to 
their care; a remarkable fact, since the 
Order’s professed aim was to serve as a 
fighting force in the struggle against the 
New Faith. Relentlessly pursuing this 
aim, the Jesuits established themselves 
as the standard-bearers of the Counter 
Reformation, proclaiming as their fore- 
most purpose the “Propaganda Fides,” 
the propagation of the faith. 

From the very beginning, the Jesuit 
curriculum included dramatic activities. 
Such practices were not new in them- 
selves, since school dramatics had be- 
come generally accepted as part of the 
educational system of the Humanists. 
There, however, the use of drama 
had been dictated primarily by the real- 
Henry Schnitzler is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Theater Arts at U.C.L.A. He is cur- 
rently Chairman of the AETA Project, Inter- 
national Liaison and ITI. 


1E. A. Fitzpatrick, St. Ignatius and the 
Ratio Studiorum (New York, 1933), P- 24. 


ization that performances of Latin plays 
could serve as an ideal tool not only for 
the teaching of that classical tongue, but 
also for what we today would call “per- 
sonality development.” The Jesuits, on 
the other hand, at once recognized the 
theatre as a dynamic force which might 
be used for much broader and, in terms 
of the Order’s missionary program, more 
significant ends. The awareness that here 
was a powerful weapon for the imple- 
mentation of counter-reformatory propa- 
aganda was responsible for the develop- 
ment as well as for most features of that 
unique phenomenon, the Jesuit school 
theatre. 

From its foundation, in 1540, to its 
temporary suppression, in 1773, the 
Order carried on a vast theatrical pro- 
gram. During nearly two and a half 
centuries, Jesuit priests and their stud- 
ents devoted a large portion of their 
time and energy to work in every con- 
ceivable area related to the stage. Since 
one of the characteristics of all Jesuit 
undertakings was their rigidly disciplined 
uniformity, it is possible to point out 
typical features of the Jesuit school the- 
atre, regardless of national or local dif- 
ferences. Although these, at times, did 
influence certain details, they were never 
permitted to interfere with the basic 
principles which guided the Order’s 
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educational and missionary institutions. 
The Jesuits’ singleness of purpose deter- 
mined direction, quality, and scope of 
all dramatic activities. 

The Jesuit school theatre was a prop- 
aganda theatre. As a matter of fact, 
it may be said to have been the first 
theatre consciously used for propagand- 
istic ends. These were naturally more 
conspicuous during the first decades of 
the Order’s existence, when new ground 
had to be won, chiefly by reaching huge 
audiences and impressing them with the 
spiritual message of Roman Catholicism. 
At that time, therefore, the theatrical 
form used was frequently, although by 
no means exclusively, the open-air pag- 
eant which could assume considerable 
proportions. One such spectacle, to name 
an outstanding instance given in Munich, 
in 1574, lasted two days and employed 
1,000 players, among them 185 actors.’ 


Such mass performances, however, 
favored in Germany and Austria, where 
Protestantism had registered ominous 
gains, were exceptional even there, and 
they soon disappeared almost entirely. 
Around 1600, the Jesuit school theatre 
retired into the college building, using 
for its productions the Aula, or Festival 
Hall. Obtaining security and power in 
those countries where the Counter Refor- 
mation had proved victorious, the Jesuit 
Fathers were now in a position to organ- 
ize their theatre with that mixture of 
determination and flexibility which con- 
tributed not only to their success but 
just as much to the antagonism, and 
even hatred, they so frequently aroused. 
During what may be called the Jesuit 
school theatre’s golden age, the seven- 
teenth century, regular stages were in- 
stalled in most colleges, equipped with 
all technical achievements available at 


2Karl von Reinhardstoettner, “Zur Ge- 
schichte des Jesuitendramas in Muenchen,” in 
Jahrbuch fuer Muenchener Geschichte (Munich, 


1889), III, 76. 
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the time. Some institutions possessed 
even two theatres, one for the major 
productions, another for the numerous 
dramatic exercises on a smaller scale that 
occurred throughout the year. Usually, 
the main event, carefully prepared for 
months, took place at the end of the 
school year, coincident with the distri- 
bution of prizes. However, in some more 
important colleges, especially those situ- 
ated in larger cities, several major pro- 
ductions might be presented during one 
academic year, sometimes on festival 
occasions related to political events or 
local holidays. 


Just as the actors appearing in the 
plays were students, the playwrights 
were, without exception, Jesuit priests. 
Certain ranks among the teachers were 
under the obligation to provide the dra- 
matic material, whether this consisted of 
full-length plays, or merely of short dia- 
logues for classroom use. All Jesuit plays 
were to be written in Latin. The exclu- 
sive use of this language was at least 
stipulated in the Ratio Studioruwm, the 
body of rules governing the Order’s edu- 
cational methods. This particular rule, 
however, was not always followed; short 
scenes and, in exceptional instances, even 
entire plays in the vernacular were toler- 
ated. Besides, the native language proved 
indispensable in comic interludes which 
soon became standard features of many 
Jesuit dramas. 


One of the principles adopted by Jesuit 
Colleges was to avoid the revival of 
plays previously performed at another 
school. Although exceptions are known, 
this policy was largely followed, with the 
result that most Jesuit plays were “orig- 
inals.” Yet, this term has to be taken 
with a grain of salt. Jesuit playwriting 
was based on imitation and convention 
rather than on creativeness and original- 
ity. While some of the Order’s dramatists 


| 
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deservedly attained fame as truly cre- 
ative writers, the majority composed 
their pieces following a rather rigid and 
uninspiring formula derived either from 
other Jesuit dramas or from the numer- 
ous Jesuit manuals on playwriting. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
the hundreds of plays written each year 
were cut to one and the same pattern. 
On the other hand, Jesuit playwrights 
had no literary ambitions but considered 
themselves merely dutiful providers of 
the required dramatic fare. There is 
ample proof that thoughts of fame or 
posterity never entered their devout 
minds, an attitude which also explains 
why so few Jesuit dramas have survived 
and why still fewer have ever been 
printed. The text of a play was regarded 
merely as the score to be used for a 
theatrical performance, but never as an 
end in itself. 

Many Jesuit dramas did survive in a 
fragmentary form, namely in the so- 
called Periochi, i.e., synopses distributed 
among the spectators in order to enable 
those unfamiliar with the Latin language 
to follow the action. It is questionable, 
however, whether such aids were really 
necessary since on the Jesuit stage the 
spoken word was relatively unimportant, 
modestly taking its place alongside of the 
other production elements which fre- 
quently overshadowed the dialogue. A 
Jesuit performance was to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to senses and emotions rather 
than to intellect and reason. The specta- 
tor was to be virtually hypnotized by a 
concerted attack of all known theatrical 
devices, until he surrendered his entire 
being to the drama’s spiritual message. 
This appeal to the senses, a tendency the 
Jesuit theatre shared with the other arts 
of the Baroque period,’ may explain the 

3See Wilhelm Hausenstein, Vom Geist des 
Barock (Munich, 1924); Emile Male, L’art re- 
ligieux de la fin du XVIe siécle, du XVIle 


siécle, et du XVIIIe siécle. Etude sur Vicono- 
graphie aprés le Concile de Trente, 2nd ed. 
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extraordinary and well-documented ef- 
fect its productions had even on largely 
illiterate seventeenth-century audiences. 
For the reasons just indicated, the Jesuit 
theatre also served as an ideal weapon 
in the Order’s missionary activity among 
non-European peoples where, as for 
instance among the Indians of South 
America, its suggestive power was used 
with striking results.* 


II 


Before investigating the roots of these 
varied dramatic activities, it will be 
necessary to describe briefly the features 
typical of all Jesuit plays and to point 
out the elements which lent themselves 
so readily to the abundant and often 
extravagant use of spectacular devices. 


Form and content of all Jesuit dramas 
were determined by their ultimate edu- 
cational and religious aims. In the Or- 
der’s Constitution, these were clearly de- 
fined as follows: “The object of this So- 
ciety is to labor not only for the salva- 
tion and perfection of our own souls, by 
the help of God’s Grace, but also, by the 
same help devote ourselves zealously to 
the salvation and perfection of our neigh- 
bors.”®> Consequently, the tendency of 
every play was to exalt the blessings of 
a devout life and to inspire the audience 
with the Christian virtues of humility 
and piety. The subjects, chosen accord- 
ingly, demonstrated the instability and 
vanity of fame and fortune and urged 
constant watchfulness against the ever- 
present seductions of the world. The 
ending exemplified the play’s message by 
showing either the hero’s conversion re- 
warded by salvation and heavenly bliss, 
or his stubborn refusal to listen to the 


(Paris, 1951); and Werner Weisbach, Der Barock 
als Kunst der Gegenreformation (Berlin, 1921). 

4Cf. René Fueloep-Miller, Macht und Ge- 
heimnis der Jesuiten, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1932), p. 
354; Pp. 507f. 

5'The Primum ac Generale Examen, quoted 
by H. Dwight-Sedgwick in Ignatius Loyola 
(New York, 1923), p. 216. 
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word of God punished by eternal damna- 
tion in Hell. The variety of subjects 
used to illustrate what may be called 
the dominant theme of all Jesuit plays, 
namely the persuasive antithesis World- 
God, is, in view of their never-changing 
pattern, truly astounding. The Bible 
provided useful material, as did legends 
and stories related to Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. Favorite topics were the lives of 
enemies and protectors of the Church, or 
of historical characters whose fates could 
furnish object lessons for the Order’s mis- 
sionary activity. It has been correctly 
stated that the Jesuits used virtually all 
significant themes of world drama, many 
of them for the first time. Their uncanny 
flair for theatrical values no doubt 
proved stimulating for contemporary as 
well as later playwrights. 

Closely related to the Jesuits’ principle 
to convey their message through an ap- 
peal to the senses rather than by relying 
on the spoken word, was their continuous 
use of allegorical figures. Personifications 
of ideas, attitudes, desires, were a famil- 
iar sight on Jesuit stages, as were repre- 
sentations of ghosts, angels, devils, and 
the spirits of the dead. Such figures were 
used in the frequent dream scenes, in 
episodes showing magicians and sorcerers 
at work, in frightening images of Hell, or 
in dazzling visions of Heaven. In some 
instances a Chorus of allegorical charac- 
ters was employed to comment upon 
the play’s meaning. 

Not only allegorical figures but other 
characters as well were often seen in 
another standard feature of Jesuit dra- 
maturgy, the Interludes. What the play’s 
action showed in terms of human beings, 
these interludes explained mostly in 
terms of allegory. A device such as this 
again facilitated the spectators’ compre- 
hension of a drama acted in a language 
which most of them could not under- 


stand. 
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Another device, used for a similar pur- 
pose, was the Scena Muta, i.e., The Mute 
Scene, or Dumb-Show, where allegorical 
characters pointed out in pantomime the 
play’s meaning either by predicting 
events that were to follow, or by sum- 
ming up the significance of what had just 
occurred on the stage. 


The obviously didactic character of the 
Jesuit school theatre, however, was never 
allowed to become obtrusive. On the con- 
trary, with admirable skill the Jesuits 
succeeded in presenting their message in 
the most enticing manner, shrewdly dis- 
guising it under the colorful cloak of 
splendid entertainment. To achieve this 
aim, they never hesitated to use for their 
own purposes all existing dramatic and 
theatrical forms. Without exaggerating 
in the least, one can state that there was 
not a single theatrical genre that could 
not, at some time or place, be seen in a 
Jesuit theatre. A list would have to in- 
clude not merely tragedy, comedy, pan- 
tomime, pastoral play, and farce, but 
also opera and ballet. One must never 
forget, on the other hand, that even these 
last-mentioned types, which we usually 
associate with the not exactly religious 
court spectacles of the Baroque age, were 
admitted to Jesuit schools only as long 
as they could be made to serve the Or- 
der’s never-changing aim. This was fur- 
ther emphasized by the practice of print- 
ing, at the end of every synopsis and at 
the bottom of every program, the letters 
“O.A.M.D.G.,” an abbreviation of the 
motto Omma Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam, 
ie. “All to the Greater Glory of God.” 


We can well understand the necessity 
of stressing this lofty purpose when we 
hear of what was no doubt one of the 
most baffling disguises a religious mes- 
sage has ever assumed: the ballet. While 
theatrical dancing was developed espe- 
cially at the Order’s Paris College, it was 
encouraged in other Jesuit schools too. 
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Naturally, the Fathers hastened to point 
out, not only in theoretical writings on 
the art of the dance but also through the 
choice of suitable subjects, that here too 
the basic aim of their theatre was firmly 
upheld.* Consequently, we must not be 
astonished to find on Jesuit stages danc- 
ing saints and martyrs, emperors and 
generals, not to mention a host of alle- 
gorical figures who had also been seized 
by this outburst of a religiously inspired 
balletomania.” 

In order to stage such a variety of the- 
atrical forms, elaborate scenic effects 
were required; and the Jesuit priests 
provided them generously. The familiar 
equipment of the Baroque theatre, with 
its trap doors and flying machines, its 
lightning and thunder, was at once taken 
over by the Jesuit colleges. Numerous 
changes of scenery, one of the chief at- 
tractions of the contemporary operatic 


6In one instance, an entire ballet was de- 
signed to justify the educational value of the 
age school theatre: L’Homme Instruit par 
es spectacles, ou le thédtre changé en école de 
vertu, by P. Charles Porée, performed at the 
Collége Louis le Grand in Paris, on August 6, 
1726; cf. Ernest Boysse, Le Thédtre des Jésuites 
(Paris, 1880), p. 278. 
7The idea of using a ballet to convey a 
religious message might appear less strange 
when we learn that in our own day a football 
game has been used for a similar purpose. 
Time (LVIII [October 29, 1951], 63f.) printed 
the account of a radio program, The Great 
Game of Life, whose public appeal proved so 
great that a recorded version, made upon the 
urgent demand of enthusiastic listeners, sold 
by the thousands. The two teams involved in 
this fictitious contest represent the forces of 
Christianity and of Evil, while allegorical 
figures, such as Prayer, Love, Bible-Study, Wit- 
nessing, Faithfulness, Church-Attendance, and 
Humility, are employed to drive home the spiri- 
tual message. The Christian team “has as its 
coach the greatest of them all, noted for his 
great and unerring wisdom,” namely Jesus 
Christ, while the forces of Evil are led by 
Satan. “And believe you me,” the announcer 
continues, “this guy Satan and his men will 
be tough to handle.” We are also told that 
“the referee of this Game of Life is God Him- 
self, the perfect, just, and all-seeing referee 
” One wonders whether the author, Jarrell 
F. McCracken, by profession a sportscaster for, 
a Waco, Texas, radio station, was aware of the” 
fact that he had resorted to devices known not 
only to medieval drama but also effectively used 
by the Jesuit school theatre. 
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stage, contributed greatly to the popular- 
ity of the school performances, as did 
spectacular costumes and lovely music. 
It is symptomatic of the significance 
assumed by the Jesuit theatre in its time 
that distinguished composers like Or- 
lando di Lasso (1530?-1594) and Johann 
Caspar Kerll (1625-1692), wrote orig- 
inal scores for some of its productions.® 


Ill 


What may be the roots of this 
astounding theatre, where prodigious 
feats of acting, dancing, and singing, sup- 
ported by a combination of the most 
effective tricks of the Baroque stage, 
were employed, not to provide enter- 
tainment but “All to the Greater Glory 
of God?” How can we explain the at- 
tempt to achieve purely spiritual ends 
by utterly sensual means? The answer to 
these questions may be found in the 
teachings of the Order’s founder, Ignatius 
of Loyola. As a matter of fact, much 
that does strike us as strange, in a 
school theatre committed to a religious 
task, may be traced back to Loyola’s 
Spiritual Exercises. These, to quote from 
the complete title of the celebrated book, 
are “chosen with a view to lead Man to 
conquer himself, to disengage himself 
from the fatal influence of evil affections, 
and, with his heart thus set free, to trace 
out for himself the plan of a truly Chris- 
tian life.”® In Loyola’s own definition, the 
Spiritual Exercises are “certain opera- 
tions of the mind and heart, such as the 
examination of conscience, meditation, 
contemplation, mental and vocal prayer, 
which are employed in order to free the 
soul from its irregular affections, and so 
to put it in the way of knowing and 
embracing the will of God towards it.”?° 


8See Max Wittwer, Die Musikpflege in 
Jesuitenorden (Ph.D. Dissertation, Greifswald, 
1934). 

9 Manresa; The Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, New ed. (New York, 1914), p. 7. 

10 Ibid., p. 45. 


Of particular importance among the 
various exercises, which are to be under- 
taken in seclusion and concentration or, 
in other words, in retreat, are, for our 
purposes at least, meditation and con- 
templation, both designed to enable the 
believer to reach his spiritual goal. 
Through meditation he may intellectu- 
ally grasp an abstract truth; through 
contemplation he may, for instance, re- 
call to his memory some episode from 
the life of Christ, or he may imagine 
Hell and its tortures. To render the act 
of contemplation effective, he is advised 
to resort to what Ignatius of Loyola calls 
the “Application of the Senses”; that is, 
he should attempt, by using his imagina- 
tion, to see, hear, smell, taste, and touch 
every detail that may assist him in bring- 
ing to life as vividly as possible the sub- 
ject he has chosen. To put it in modern 
terms: an imaginary stimulus is to be 
used to call forth an empathic response. 


When, for instance, Loyola, explain- 
ing the “Exercise on Hell,” states: “Im- 
agine to yourself the height, the breadth, 
and depth of Hell,”* this instruction is 
to be taken quite literally. The “Appli- 
cation of the Senses,” as related to this 
particular exercise, considers at length 
how all physical details associated with 
the concept of Hell are to be re-experi- 
enced in the individual’s imagination, by 
the use of what we today call sense 
memory.*” 


The Spiritual Exercises are primarily 
designed to be used in complete isolation, 
while the individual in retreat is cut off 
from every contact with his worldly en- 
vironment. Yet, the Jesuits soon dis- 
covered the value and effectiveness of 
collective retreats.** Loyola himself rec- 
ommended the practice of giving the 


11 Ibid., p. 152. 

12 Ibid., p. 16sf. 

18Cf. Alexandre Brou, S.J., Les Exercices 
Spirituels de Saint Ignace de Loyola; Histoire 
et Psychologie (Paris, 1922), p. 56ff. 
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exercises publicly in the churches.'* A 
whole group of persons was urged, again 
using the “Application of the Senses,” 
to imagine simultaneously certain situ- 
ations, or episodes, which might help 
them to grasp the spiritual truth they 
were seeking. 


What could have been more logical 
than to take one further step to aid the 
imagination which, in some individuals, 
might not be sufficiently developed? This 
could be done by actually showing what 
the Spiritual Exercises suggested merely 
as objects of contemplation, thus directly 
appealing to the senses in order to ascer- 
tain the desired empathic response. The 
realization of these momentous possibil- 
ities not only led to the development of 
the Jesuit school theatre but also ex- 
plains its strikingly sensual quality. The 
relentless assault on spectators’ 
senses in the Jesuit theatre, then, must 
be understood not as a superficial stimu- 
lant but solely in terms of the Order’s 
spiritual purposes. On the stages of 
Jesuit colleges, inner images were made 
concrete; here, the imaginary stimuli, as 
suggested by the exercises, were sup- 
planted by actual sensory experiences. 


The principle of the “Application of 
the Senses” formed also an integral part 
of the Jesuit system of education. Ex- 
pressly referring to Loyola’s instructions, 
Jesuit theorists point out that education 
must begin with sensory observation.*® 
To develop the student’s capacity for 
conscious use of his senses becomes, 
therefore, a task as important as to con- 
tribute to his intellectual growth. To 
stimulate the powers of imagination 
which, in turn, are believed to be depen- 
dent upon exact sensory observation, is 
considered as essential as to foster the 


14 Letter of February 3, 1554; quoted by Paul 
Debuchy in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New 
York, 1911), XII, 796. 

15 Cf, F. Charmot, S.J., La Pédagogie des 
Jésuites (Paris, 1943), p. 221. 
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faculty of abstract thinking.*® Since the 
theatre, by its very nature as a means 
to facilitate sensory experiences, could 
thus obviously contribute to the Order’s 
educational aims, its integration in the 
Jesuit curriculum would appear entirely 
understandable. 

One may conjecture whether the em- 
phasis on the significance of sensory ex- 
periences might not also provide a clue 
to the frequently reported excellence of 
Jesuit student actors. Trained in the 
principle of the “Application of the 
Senses,” they possibly approached the 
problems of acting in a manner antici- 
pating modern methods which, as is 
well known, attempt to stimulate the 
actor’s imagination and to widen his 
range of expressiveness by the conscious 
use of sensory observation and of sense 


IV 


In conclusion, the attempt may be 
made to sum up briefly the Jesuits’ chief 
contributions to the development of 
dramatic art and to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of their theatrical activities. 

Although the Order’s achievements in 
dramatic literature were slight, its school 
theatre nevertheless had considerable in- 
fluence on European drama. Many dis- 
tinguished playwrights were pupils of 
Jesuit colleges where they first came into 
contact with the stage. In France, Mo- 
liére, Piérre and Thomas Corneille, Le- 
sage, Diderot, and Voltaire were edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. Voltaire, who can 
hardly be credited with much sympathy 
for the Order’s ideals, even stated in his 
later years that the plays produced at 
the Paris College had been by far the 
best part of the education he received 

16 Ibid., p. 171. 

17 Cf. I. Rapoport, “The Work of the Actor,” 
in Acting; A Handbook of the Stanislavski 
Method, ed. Toby Cole (New York, 1947), p. 
33ff.; and Lee Strasberg, “Acting and the 


Training of the Actor,” in Producing the Play, 
ed. John Gassner (New York, 1941), p. 143ff. 
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there.** The Jesuit school theatre in 
Spain profoundly influenced the work of 
Calderon de la Barca, whose religious 
dramas show numerous analogies with 
the methods and techniques of Jesuit 
plays.?® In Holland, the celebrated Joost 
van den Vondel;*° in Germany, Andreas 
Gryphius, the country’s first significant 
tragic author?*—both testified to the 
positive achievement of the Jesuit school 
theatre. In Austria, one of the Order’s 
strongholds, Jesuit influence was to a 
great extent responsible for numerous 
characteristics of the popular stage, par- 
ticularly for the development of the 
Viennese fairy-tale plays.?* One of these 
may be assured of immortality: the li- 
bretto of Mozart’s opera The Magic 
Flute (1791). 

Many Jesuit priests dealt with theat- 
rical subjects in books whose circulation 
was by no means restricted to members 
of the Order. Jesuit manuals on dramatic 
theory and playwriting, far too numer- 
ous to be mentioned, were widely read 
and used.”* The first comprehensive his- 
tory and theory of the dance ever writ- 
ten, Des Ballets Anciens et Modernes, 
published in Paris, in 1682, was by a 


18 Letter to Dr. Bianchi, 1763, quoted by 
L.-V. Gofflot, in Le Thédtre au Collége du 
Moyen Age a nos jours (Paris, 1907), p. 181. 

19 Cf. Ludwig Pfandl,Geschichte der spanisch- 
en Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bluetezeit (Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1929), p. 406ff. 

20 Cf. Alexander Baumgartner, S.J., Joost van 
den Vondel; sein Leben und seine Werke (Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1882), p. 23gff. 

21 See W. Harring, Andreas Gryphius und 
das Drama der Jesuiten (Halle, 1907), Vol. V; 
and Willi Flemming, Andreas Gryphius und 
die Buehne (Halle, 1921). 

22 Cf. Alexander von Weilen, Geschichte des 
Wiener Theaterwesens von den aeltesten Zeiten 
bis zu den Anfaengen der Hof-Theater (Die 
Theater Wiens, Vienna, 1899), I, 43; see also 
Moriz Enzinger, Die Entwicklung des Wiener 
Theaters vom 16. zum 19. Jahrhundert 
(Schriften der Gesellschaft fuer Theatergeschi- 
chte, vols. 28 and 29, Berlin, 1918-19). 

23 Cf. Johannes Mueller, S.J., Das Jesuiten- 
drama in den Laendern deutscher Zunge vom 
Anfang bis zum Hochbarock (Augsburg, 1930), 
Il, 39; and Willi Flemming, Das Ordensdrama 
(Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen; 
Barockdrama, Leipzig, 1930), Il, 15 ff. 
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French Jesuit, P. Claude Francois Men- 
estrier.”* 

In the fields of theatre architecture 
and stagecraft, the Order followed, on 
the whole, contemporary developments, 
first using platforms reminiscent of me- 
dieval types, later adopting the picture- 
frame stage of Italian origin. Yet, there 
are two stage forms peculiar to Jesuit 
practices. The first combines the mediev- 
al principle of the simultaneous setting 
with that of the picture-frame stage, 
showing a large platform backed by one 
or more curtained cubicles which could 
be equipped with wings and backdrops. 
This type has survived to our own day 
in the stage used at the Oberammergau 
Passion Play.*® The second, developed 
at the Colleges of Paris and Rennes, 
shows a certain resemblance to the per- 
manent architectural front that was 
used by the Dutch guilds, the Rederij- 
kers, for their dramatic performances.”® 


Several Jesuit priests worked on the 
theory of perspective painting and _ its 
application to theatrical scenery. The 
French Jesuit, Jean Dubreuil (1602- 
1670), in his treatise La Perspective Pra- 
tique, dealt for the first time extensively 
with the various problems involved.”" 
Another Jesuit priest, Andrea Pozzo 
(1642-1709), an Italian by birth, ac- 
quired fame not merely as a theorist 
but also as a creative artist. Specializing 


24 Cf. Boysse, op. cit., p. 35ff; and Gofflot, 
op. cit., p. 115 ff. 

25For a detailed discussion of Jesuit stage 
types, see Willi Flemming, Geschichte des 
Jesuitendramas in den Landen deutscher Zunge 
(Schriften der Gesellschaft fuer Theatergeschi- 
chte, vol. 32, Berlin, 1923). 

26 Cf. Boysse, op. cit., p. 63ff; and George 
R. Kernodle, From Art to Theatre (Chicago, 
1944), p. 164ff. For illustrations, see Gofflot, op. 
cit., frontispiece, and plates following pp. 64 and 
176; and Carl Niessen, Das Buehnenbild (Bonn, 
1924), plates 16, 24, and 37. 

27 Cf. Guenter Schoene, Die Entwicklung der 
Perspektivbuehne von Serlio bis Galli-Bibiena 
(Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, Leipzig, 
1933), XLIII, s52ff. Dubreuil’s work was 
published anonymously, in 3 volumes, in Paris, 
between 1642 and 1649. 
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in the most elaborate tricks of perspec- 
tive painting, he stunned Europe by the 
skill and effectiveness of his craftsman- 
ship. His treatise on perspective, Per- 
spectiva pictorum atque architectorum, 
published in Rome in two abundantly il- 
lustrated volumes, between 1693 and 
1700, re-edited and translated several 
times, was studied and admired by 
contemporary architects. Here Pozzo 
also explained with understandable pride 
one of the discoveries he had made, 
namely, how to transpose a sketch, ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective, onto 
the flat panels of wings and, moreover, 
how this procedure could be used for 
the representation of circular buildings 
on the stage, an effect no one had 
achieved before his time.”* 

A German Jesuit, Franciscus Lang 
(1645-1725), wrote the first manual on 
acting and directing, titled Dissertatio de 
Actione Scenica and posthumously pub- 
lished in Munich, in 1727.*° Based, as 
the author does not fail to point out, on 
his own practical experience, it contains 
detailed advice on speech, movement, 
and gesture. A separate chapter deals 
with the duties and problems of the 
Choragus, i.e., the director. As a matter 
of fact, the Jesuits were the first stage 
directors in the modern sense of the 
term. What the Meiningers, and Richard 
Wagner, what all modern directors have 
been trying to achieve, the perfect co- 

28 Cf. Guenter Schoene, op. cit., p. 66ff.; 
Martin Hammitzsch, Der moderne Theaterbau 
(Berlin, 1907), p. 45ff.; Paul Zucker, Die The- 
aterdekoration des Barock (Berlin, 1925), p. 
24f.; Hans Tintelnot, Barocktheater und 
Barocke Kunst (Berlin, 1939), p. 50ff. and p. 
276ff.; and Heléne Leclerc, Les Origines Italien- 
nes de l’Architecture Thédtrale Moderne (Bibli- 
othéque de la Société des Historiens du Théatre, 
vol. 32, Paris, 1946), p. 184ff. On Pozzo, see also 
Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bilden- 
den Kuenstler (Leipzig, 1933), XXVII, 334ff. 

29Cf. Nicolaus Scheid “P. Fr. Langs Buech- 
lein ueber die Schauspielkunst,” in Euphorion, 
VIII (1901), 57ff.; and Willi Flemming, Geschi- 
chte des Jesuitentheaters in den Landen deut- 


scher Zunge, passim. Some passages from Lang’s 
book are quoted by Tintelnot, op. cit., p. 315. 
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ordination and unification of all produc- 
tion elements through careful planning 
and rehearsing, was realized for the 
first time in the Jesuit school theatre. 
One can understand why the Jesuits 
looked with an attitude of contemptuous 
superiority on the professional stage of 
their time, with its lack of discipline and 
its haphazard rehearsal practices. 
Through the Order’s school perform- 
ances, popular audiences whose theatrical 
experiences would otherwise have been 
restricted to the crude histrionics of 
strolling players, were introduced to high 
standards achieved by conscientious 
working methods and, furthermore, to a 
theatre used not for purposes of enter- 
tainment but consciously employed as a 
medium for the communication of ideas. 
By consistently planning their produc- 
tions for broad educational and cultural 
ends, the Jesuits helped pave the way 
for a concept of dramatic art which was 
to materialize in the government sub- 
sidized theatres of Europe. It is hardly 
an accident that the first National Thea- 
tres of consequence were founded in the 
two capitals which had indeed been 
centers of Jesuit activities: Paris and 
Vienna.*° 


Finally, the Order of the Jesuits may 
be said to be partly responsible for an- 
other medium of communication whose 
potential as an educational and cultural 
agent need not be emphasized: the mo- 
tion pictures. Athanasius Kircher (1602- 
1680), one of the Order’s most celebrated 
members, distinguished in so many fields 
of knowledge that his contemporaries 
named him the “Doctor of a hundred 
arts,” invented, around 1645, the Magic 
Lantern, the first instrument designed to 
project images on a flat surface and 
therefore the very basis of all screen 


80 The Comédie Francaise was founded in 
1680; the Burgtheater, in 1776. 
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shows.*? Kircher used his projector “for 
scientific as well as for entertainment 
purposes.”*? Employing a_ revolving 
wheel on which pictures were painted, 
he was able to show a succession of 
lantern slides which were sometimes ar- 
ranged to tell a story.** His stunned con- 
temporaries accused him of being “in 
league with the devil, because he could 
make images and shadows and objects 
appear where none had been before.’’* 
Kircher’s pupil, the Jesuit Gaspar Schott 
(1608-1666), was the first to describe 
“optical illusions caused by a rapidly re- 
volving wheel,” thereby starting studies 
which directly led to the invention of 
motion pictures.** Still another Jesuit, 
Claude Francois Milliet de Chales (1621- 
1678), was the first to point out, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, “that 
the eye actually sees color and light and 
not objects and movement—a fact upon 
which the whole motion picture process 
is 


In view of the scope and variety of 
the Jesuits’ contribution to the arts of 
the stage, it is hard to understand why 
this momentous and colorful chapter in 
theatrical history has been so sadly neg- 
lected by most historians. Its study is 
not only indispensable for a full compre- 
hension of the Baroque theatre, of which 
it formed an essential part, but also, be- 
cause of the conscious use it made of the 
sensual aspects of the stage, for any ex- 
ploration of the aesthetic foundations of 
dramatic art. Moreover, in the Jesuit 
school theatre, the attempt was made for 
the first time to use the stage, not as 
the Humanists had used it, merely for 
the sake of teaching Latin, but as a 


81 Cf. Martin Quigley, Magic Shadows; The 
Story of the Origin of Motion Pictures (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1948), p. 9. 

82 Ibid., p. 61. 

33 Ibid., p. 54; p. 58f. 

84 Ibid., p. 56. 

35 Ibid., p. 6ef. 

36 Ibid., p. 64f. 
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formative influence on the student’s 
entire personality. Finally, by reaching 
out far beyond the bounds of the school 
building in order to serve the community 
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at large, the Jesuits anticipated one of 
the functions which the American educa- 
tional theatre is striving to fulfill in our 
own day. 
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THE PARIS SEASONS OF A 
THEATRE MAGNATE: 
AUGUSTINE DALY, 1886-88-91" 


RENEE LELIEVRE 


Augustine Daly, one of the greatest 
impresarios of the theatre, was only 
sixty when he died in Paris on 7 June 
1899 (he was born 20 July 1838). How 
completely he had filled those sixty 
years! First a drama critic, author, and 
adapter of the most diverse plays, then 
manager of not only one but three 
theatres in New York at the same time, 
he was not satisfied with his American 
successes. Retaining the management of 
only the New York Fifth Avenue The- 
atre, he had prospected Europe during 
1878 and 1879; founded a theatre that 
was built in record time in London; 
and conducted his double or triple 
career briskly, managing a permanent 
theatre in New York, a seasonal one in 
London, and tours throughout all Eu- 
rope. Forbes Winslow’s book, Daly’s 
Theatre, published in London in 1944, 
retraces this rich path. Although abund- 
ant in details, it is perhaps incomplete 
on one point: the seasons of the com- 
pany in Paris where Daly presented per- 
formances on the stage of the Vaudeville 
in 1886, 1888, and 1891. 

These tours merit our attention be- 
cause of the quality of the actors; be- 


*Translated by Paul Hahn, Stanford University, 
from an article originally appearing in Revue 
d’Histoire du Théatre, III (1951), 294-298; and 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


cause—in the reaction of the press to 
them—they give us an opportunity to 
reveal the state of mind of the drama 
critics of the time; and because in the 
midst of rubbish, they presented dazzling 
interpretations of two of Shakespeare's 
comedies: The Taming of the Shrew 
and As You Like It. 

The reception given to Augustine 
Daly by the French press in 1886 was far 
from warm, and unquestionably anyone 
but he would have been discouraged. 
However, it was a company of excep- 
tional quality that he was presenting to 
the Parisians: the “big four,” as they 
were generally called, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Gilbert, James Lewis, John Drew, and 
a few other excellent actors such as Otis 
Skinner, Phoebe Russel, and even 
Charles Leclercq. But, at the announce- 
ment of the American performances, a 
sort of cabal began to form. A journalist, 
raving with chauvinism, had urged the 
members of the audience to violate the 
most elementary laws of hospitality, to 
say nothing of the requirements of the 
critical mind. The company was arriving 
from Berlin. A signal affront! The critic 
shouted, “The Paris public comes after 
the Berlin public,” and insinuated that 
the plays weren’t of English but of Ger- 
man origin: ‘They want to insult the 
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Paris public!” As a matter of fact, three 
of the four plays were adapted from the 
German, but it doesn’t seem that Daly 
had dreamed of hiding it. To tell the 
truth, he always took and presented in 
an often very free adaptation, without 
caring for the origin, the plays that 
seemed the kind to assure him success; 
he did the same for many French works. 
(In particular, we owe him an American 
adaptation of l’Assommoir, and during 
each of his stays in France he bought 
the rights to adapt the successful new 
plays.) 

Other critics, it is true, pretended that 
these same “German” plays were shame- 
lessly plagiarized from the French. 
“Moreover, does any other theatre 
exist?” Jacques Saint-Cére, Daly’s most 
avid enemy, gave this advice: “It would 
be good, I believe, to show these Amer- 
icans, who may be excellent actors, that 
the French public is not to be treated 
like the public of Buffalo or Chicago.” 
Must we recall, some other critics won- 
dered, Wagner’s insults to us? 


On ne s’attendait guére 
A voir Wagner en cette affaire.? 


Another grievance the day after the 
opening: members of the English and 
American colony came to the perform- 
ance in evening clothes! And, according 
to the drama critic, they currently went 
to the Opéra in ordinary street clothes. 
An evident proof of the foreigners’ scorn 
for a too receptive France! 

Let us say, nevertheless, to the honor 
of Paris criticism, that these excesses of 
passion and stupidity were answered 
with proportion, good sense, and dig- 
nity, by the most qualified critics: La- 
pommeraye,® H. Fouquier,* H. de Péne,* 
etc. 


1An open letter to M. Stoullig, published 
in la Revue dramatiaue. 

2 The battle for Lohengrin began the preced- 
ing year. 

8 Lapommeraye, Paris. 

4H. Fouquier, Le XIXe Siécle. 

5H. de Péne, Le Gaulois. 
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The public did not seem to have taken 
sides. French people were not numerous 
in the audiences; the synopses of the 
plays which had been distributed were 
badly composed, and hardly allowed 
them to follow the plays that they did 
not know. That first year, the plays— 
except for The Country Girl by Wycher- 
ley—have scarcely any interest in them- 
selves. These plays were, as adapted by 
Daly: A Woman Won’t, by Gozlan;* 
Love on Crutches, by Heinrich Strobit- 
zer;* Nancy and Company, by Julius 
Roser;* and A Night Off, by Paul de 
Schoenthau.°® 

What a shame that such actors had 
such a poor program! A strange thing: 
the French critics did not seem to be 
informed about the quality of the actors. 
It seems absolutely right for Lapom- 
meraye to name them and praise them 
in some detail. “Ada Rehan,” he said, 
“commands our attention and spirit”; 
still, he reproaches her for some affecta- 
tion in her acting, and Otis Skinner for 
being “somewhat too mechanical.” On 
the other hand, the quality of the en- 
semble was unanimously praised. 

Only H. de Péne found it “correct, 
but nothing more.” Fernand Bourgeat 
wrote: “The company appeared medi- 
ocre enough to me. Its real quality re- 
sides in a very satisfactory ensemble. 
That is all one asks for in the provinces.” 
The absence of the prompter astonished 
everyone, as did the elegance of the men, 
which was superior to that of our actors. 
The interpretation surprised by its care 
for truthfulness. Lapommeraye insisted 
much “on the realism or even naturalism 
of the acting, the production, the dic- 
tion.” This art, according to another 
critic,’° “proceeds like an English novel, 


6 Le couvert est mis. 

7In French: L’amour boiteux, from Ihre 
Ideals. 

8 Hable Dichter. 

®In French: Une nuit dehors, from der 
Raub des Sabinerinnen, 

10 Fouquier, Le XIXe Siécle. 
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by a sequence of carefully observed de- 
tails, without sacrifice to a central idea 
[idée maitresse].” They are, properly 
speaking, he said, “pictures of mores 
which seemed to me sometimes pushed 
to perfection. The actors all perform in 
the same manner. They are fond of 
speaking fast and softly, with mischie- 
vous humor; but the speech is compli- 
mented by extremely careful pantomime 
that doesn’t weaken for an instant.” On 
the other hand, he complained that “the 
character of the personages is not evi- 
dent.” In almost the same way Lapom- 
meraye judged that there was “a little 
too much naturalness”; the stage re- 
quires a little more “affectedness.”” The 
eternal opposition of two requirements, 
naturalness and style, is asserted each 
time a foreign company visits France. 


Not at all discouraged, the American 
actors came back in 1888 and 1891. The 
chauvinistic susceptibilities had quieted 
down. And the posters announced rather 
impressive plays: The Taming of the 
Shrew in 1888 and 1891, As You Like 
It and The School for Scandal in 1891. 
I will not say anything about the other 
plays: The Railroad of Love, and The 
Lottery of Love,’* nor of the revival of 
the 1886 comedies. Let us consider for a 
moment the plays by Shakespeare. 


They were not entirely unknown to 
the French. In 1804 Etienne: had pro- 
duced La jeune femme colére at the 
Théatre Louvois. It was a sufficiently 
insipid adaptation, like others made at 
that time of Shakespeare’s play [The 
Taming of the Shrew]. The English 
company of Mr. Penley, which came to 
Paris in 1822, had played The Taming 
of the Shrew, on rue Chantereine, in the 
course of those quasi-clandestine perfor- 
mances to which the violent manifesta- 


11 Adapted from a German play by Franz 
von Schoenthau and Gustav Kadelberg. 

12 Adapted from Divorce by Alex Bisson and 
Anthony Mars. 


tions at the Porte Saint-Martin had re- 
duced it. The English company that 
came to the Odéon in 1827-28 had not 
included it in their program; and Wal- 
lack, in 1829, or at the time of his 
ephemeral passage in 1855, had not 
done it either. I do not know whether 
it was played later on in the original 
text or in translation. As You Like It 
had never been played in English. But 
George Sand, in 1856, had given a free 
enough translation of it at the Comédie- 
Francaise—she had especially changed 
the dénouement. The success had been 
very lively, despite the frightful scandal 
caused by the presence on the stage of 
a wrestler with bare arms. Since then, 
of course, forty years had passed, sixty 
since the English performances. In any 
case, the great Shakespearean dramas 
had once been played in France though 
distorted to a considerable extent. To 
begin with, the critics wondered why 
Daly didn’t give Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Othello, instead. To which could be an- 
swered that his company was a comedy 
company; that furthermore, these two 
plays were new productions (La Mégére 
[The Taming of the Shrew} had been 
created in January of 1887 in New York, 
in June in London, As You Like It at 
the end of December in America, in 
June in England); and that he wished 
to present them to the Paris public. 

About La Mégére we find several crit- 
ical articles,4* almost none about As You 
Like It.44 Only one or two critics tell us 
“the house was full” (without doubt the 
countrymen of the author or the direc- 
tor, in evening clothes) and the play “a 
great success.” Ada Rehan, “the best 
interpreter of the role of Roselinde that 

13 The most interesting ones are those of 
Auguste Vitu (Le Figaro), L. Bernard-Derosne 
(Gil Blas), Lapommeraye (Paris), in which is to 
be noted a real effort to understand. 

14 Let us point out, however, an article signed 
H. B. (without doubt Henry Bauer of l’Echo de 


Paris) and another by L. Bernard-Derosne, very 
well-disposed but not enthusiastic. 
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has been seen in our time” according 
to an English “can only”—ac- 
cording to H. B. (without doubt, Henry 
Bauer)—“please, reasonably, an ama- 
teur; she will certainly not charm the 
majority of the spectators.” How true it 
is that a reputation is never won in the 
theatre! 

“A vulgar farce for the Italian 
stages," was the general judgment of 
La Mégére. Alone, Bernard-Derosne felt 
in it “the grace and ingenuity, and the 
marvelous theatrical genius of Shake- 
speare.” Sarcey was indignant about the 
vulgar plot, the lack of gallantry.’ “The 
French will always be for Agnes against 
Arnolphe.” To see a woman struck, an 
intolerable sight: “Et s'il me plait 4 moi 
d’étre battue?” the beautiful Kate could 
have answered in Moliére’s language. 
The text is so extravagant, continues 
our critic, that Ada Rehan at the open- 
ing seems to force the tone of this role— 
of which, however, with the exception 
of its excesses, he points out the bril- 
liancy. And he regrets that they didn’t 
revive, instead, the old comedy of Etien- 
ne. 

Lapommeraye (after having posed 
this question: “Was I not right in say- 
ing that this resurrection of the original 
work, done by Daly’s company, was of 
the kind to interest us French?”) termi- 
nates his article, which is, moreover, very 
interesting and complimentary, with a 
comparison between La Mégére—and 
Le Maitre de Forges! Who would have 
doubted that Georges Ohnet was a rival 
of Shakespeare? Another critic'* wished 
to see the Comédie Francaise perform 
an imitation of the play. Was it this sug- 


15 William Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage 
(London: 1912). 

16 Hector Pessard. 

17 Sarcey judged the work “full of intolerable 
vulgarities and revolting obscenities.” 

18 Vitu, who devoted a long article to the 
— and insisted upon the originality of the 
show. 
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gestion that Coquelin the Elder heeded 
when he brought to the committee an 
adaptation that was accepted? The work 
was insipid enough, but it was adorned 
with all the prestige of the actor: it 
was acted, with “dazzling success” ac- 
cording to J. Lemaitre, on 19 November 
1891. I like to imagine that Coquelin 
had gone to watch the company perform 
at the Vaudeville,’® and had recognized 
the quality of the comedy. 

Thus the handsome talent of the “big 
four” and their comrades had served 
the cause of Shakepeare.?® But the 
French spectators and the critics now 
lost interest in Daly’s tours. In 18g1 it 
was with the Suprises du Divorce (The 
Lottery of Love) that Sarcey entertained 
his readers. Neither les Débats, nor la 
Nation, nor le X1X¢ Siécle, nor le Galois 
concerned themselves any more with the 
American company. It seems, however, 
that in the absence of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal might 
have engaged their attention. I have 
not been able to find any critical articles 
that were devoted to it. 

Now, The School for Scandal had 
been imitated and had attracted interest 
all through the nineteenth century.”* 


19 What authorizes the supposition is the 
fact that, as early as 1886, Le Gaulois pointed 
out the presence of Coquelin the Younger at 
one of the American performances: The Country 
Girl of Wycherley. 

20 Ada Rehan never played the role of Portia 
in The Merchant of Venice—the triumph of 
her career—in France. 

21 The play has been translated more than 
twenty times; it was imitated and played in 
French almost as soon as it appeared in London. 

In 1789 at the Théatre Italien, in 1800 at the 
Odéon with the title: L’Homme 4 sentiments. 

In 1807 at the Variétés étrangéres: title, 
L’Ecole de la médisance; 8 December 1824 at 
the Porte Saint-Martin: title, l’Ecole du scan- 
dale; finally, as a comédie-vaudeville with the 
title, Les deux cousins, at the Vaudeville on 
12 January 1825. 

It was revived in 1878-79 by Marie Dumas at 
the matinées-internationales; it entered into 
the repertoire of the Comédie-Frangaise in the 
translation of Hégésippe Cler in 1879. The 
play had been acted by the English company of 
1827 at the Odéon. 
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Let us say, in defense of the Aristarchus- 
es of the time, that the American 
“season,” very short,?* occurred at a time 
when the theatres were generally closed, 
and the critics on vacation. Let us also 
remember that most of them did not 
know English, and that at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the French were 
indifferent to all foreign theatre in the 


22From the end to the 6th September 


[1886?]; from the grd to the 7th September 
1888; from the gist August to the 5th Septem- 
ber 1891. 


conviction that their own was the only 
valid one. One had to wait for a quarter 
of a century to pass in order to see 
Shakespearean comedy command atten- 
tion in our theatres. Even then, the in- 
terest shown in it was stained with po- 
litical feeling and worldly snobbism. In 
1886, 1888, and 1891, Daly’s company 
could hope for success only with the 
members of the English and American 
colony, who came in evening clothes to 
do honor to it. 


B. IDEN PAYNE 


When I was called upon to address 
the Conference of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association upon the dif- 
ferences in theatre training in England 
and America, I was conscious of my in- 
adequacy for the task. Lacking personal 
observation of the changes now rapidly 
taking place in England, I could only 
deal with the subject in very general 
terms. However, I took heart from the 
fact that the basic differences are so 
notable that an outline of them might 
not be unprofitable. 


First I had to consider how those 
basic differences arose. The younger 
generation learns with surprise that the 
very notion of preparation for a stage 
career is really a new development. 
Despite the fact that in the brief roster 
of the finest dramatists from the Greek 
theatre to Shaw almost every name has 
been intimately connected with the prac- 
tical work of the theatre, the dramatist 
was generally regarded until recently 
as entirely heaven-sent: born, not made. 
The scene painter was looked upon as 
an accessory rather than part and parcel 
of the theatre. So, too, the costumier. 
If any young person expressed a desire 


B. Iden Payne, distinguished Shakespearean di- 
rector, is currently Chairman of the Department 
of Drama at the University of Texas. 

*Originally presented at the 1951 
Convention in Chicago. 


THEATRE TRAINING 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA® 


AETA 


to take up a stage career, it was taken 
for granted, therefore, that he wished 
to be an actor. 


And what possibility had the would- 
be actor of making preparation for his 
chosen vocation? There were, of course, 
teachers of elocution. The word elocu- 
tion has never, in England, suffered the 
discredit it fell into in America, where 
the pretentious incapacity of its usually 
self-appointed professors ended in their 
virtual extinction, and where the word 
diction, which heretofore had only a 
literary signification (the choice of 
words to express an idea), was substi- 
tuted. That is by the way. Elocution 
lessons, though not regarded as a neces- 
sity were looked upon as helpful—if the 
expense could be afforded, of course; 
but the usual procedure was to seek a 
professional engagement entirely with- 
out preparation. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the day was long passed when an un- 
named “Young gentleman who had 
never before appeared upon the stage” 
could make his debut as Romeo or Ham- 
let, but it was still fairly easy for an 
aspirant to break his way directly into 
the theatre by securing an engagement 
to play small parts in a stock company 
or a touring repertoire company. Once 
within the magic portals, the aspirant 
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would work his way up to more im- 
portant parts as his talent found ex- 
pression and his skill increased. 

In America there were many stock 
companies, hives of industry where 
there was a weekly change of bill. Such 
rapidity of production, if prolonged, is 
destructive to the creative ability of 
actors playing important parts. It com- 
pels them, under the stress of memoriz- 
ing, rehearsing, and attending to ward- 
robe—while at the same time acting 
at night, and sometimes in matinees—to 
develop and confine themselves to a 
limited bag of effective tricks. But for 
the beginner with only small parts to 
memorize, the stock company did sup- 
ply a school in which to “learn his bus- 
iness,”” as the customary phrase had it. 
Nor was this the only door open to the 
tyro. In an expanding economy when 
all trades and professions were contin- 
ually being augmented, and when a 
theatrical career was still regarded by 
most people as hardly respectable, there 
were fewer actors than parts available. 
Managers of touring companies, and 
even producers in New York, were glad 
enough to find beginners to fill the small 
parts in their casts. But stock companies 
with the large variety of parts the actors 
were called upon to play made the best 
training ground. 

Such, roughly, was the situation in 
America at the turn of the century. 
What was the situation in England? 
Stock companies had almost ceased to 
exist. London was a sort of fenced-in 
preserve, entrance into which was dif- 
ficult. Certainly, unless to walk on as 
a super, London offered no scope to 
the beginner. But in a small country 
distances between towns are negligible; 
traveling easy and inexpensive. Conse- 
quently, there were numerous companies 
touring “the provinces,” as all England 
except London is called. And amongst 
the touring companies there were sev- 
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eral which played repertoire. The rep- 
ertoire might consist of Shakespeare, or 
of Old English Comedy, meaning Sher- 
idan and Goldsmith, or a mixture of 
Shakespeare and Old English Comedy; 
or again it might be a repertoire of 
more recent favorites, generally plays 
which had passed into the public do- 
main and so were royalty free. In any 
case, since these companies usually re- 
turned annually to the same towns and 
had to offer at least one or two new 
plays on every visit, they were always 
augmenting or changing their reper- 
toires, and in consequence rehearsals 
were a matter of daily routine. Thus 
these companies supplied for beginners 
a sort of training similar to that of the 
stock company in America. Actually, 
it was somewhat superior because there 
was much more time available for re- 
hearsal. 

But something new was rising above 
the theatrical horizon. Music halls— 
vaudeville houses, as we should call 
them—with smart new buildings, pro- 
perly heated and with carpeted floors 
(an almost unbelievable luxury in com- 
parison with the ancient and frequently 
neglected legitimate theatres), were blos- 
soming all over the country. Music halls 
were formidable opposition, especially 
since, in spite of all these material ad- 
vantages, they were able to charge less 
for admission. Repertoire companies 
found themselves in troubled waters. In 
order to keep afloat there was a growing 
tendency amongst their managers—act- 
or-managers they invariably were, who 
played the leading parts themselves—to 
augment their budgets by engaging be- 
ginners only upon payment of a premi- 
um, to be returned, so stated the adver- 
tisements, as salary. The salary, needless 
to say, was set at a very low figure, 
hardly enough, as a rule, to keep body 
and soul together. 

This procedure was regarded by older 
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actors with anger and contempt. It was 
opening the way, they asserted, to peo- 
ple who were not serious about their 
work. There was nothing like that in 
their young days. Acting was an inborn 
gift, which one either had or had not, 
and it could not be taught. But the 
custom spread, and then—horror of hor- 
rors!—in 1904, Beerbohm Tree of His 
Majesty’s Theatre let the profession sink 
to a lower level still by opening a school 
—actually a school!—of acting, giving 
it the high-sounding title of the Aca- 
demy of Dramatic Art. Dramatic art, 
forsooth! “A school will open the door, 
already ajar,” said the older actors, “to 
people who can buy their way into the 
profession.” Lady Tree, in her memoir 
of her husband, reflects this attitude by 
referring to the subject in one brief 
paragraph only. She remarks that ‘“‘Her- 
bert . . . believed in stage training... . 
Off his own bat as it were, he set the 
ball rolling . . . took two houses in 
Gower Street, furnished them and set 
up a school. . . . Having done so much, 
he then proceeded to leave it somewhat 
to its own fate, but he had put into the 
ground a sturdy plant and it soon began 
to do honor to the parent Tree.” It did 
indeed, for this school eventually ob- 
tained a Royal Charter and became the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Yes, fortune’s wheel was _ turning 
against the old actors. It was not only a 
change in economic conditions which 
went against them. In its time there had 
been much to be said in favor of direct 
entry without training. Under that sys- 
tem, there was a swift elimination of 
the unfit. It quickly taught incompetents 
that they were on the wrong track. If 
the tyro did not show promise he was 
soon told so in the most effective terms 
by being dismissed from the company 
which had had the misfortune to admit 
him. But now elimination was no longer 
sufficient. Plays with the intellectual 
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content of the post-Ibsen drama could 
not easily be performed by actors who 
had developed what capacity they pos- 
sessed by a self-regulated process of 
trial and error. It was soon evident that 
Tree was fulfilling an economic law by 
supplying a demand. Before long the 
Guildhall School of Music became the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
The Central School, under the able di- 
rection of Elsie Fogarty, began to func- 
tion at the Albert Hall. Smaller schools 
were formed here and there. But in 
every instance the emphasis was still 
heavily laid upon acting. 

Very slowly, however, though in later 
years with growing momentum, curi- 
osity about and interest in what was 
being done on this side of the Atlantic 
had been increasing. More and more it 
was felt that theatre training should be 
more comprehensive, that other aspects 
of dramatic activity should be integrated 
into the work of preparation. Neverthe- 
less, though technical schools might have 
courses in acting, colleges and univer- 
sities remained severely aloof. J. B. 
Priestley, and other prominent English- 
men as well, began to protest against 
this neglect of the drama in educational 
institutions. Eventually the responsible 
groups at the University of Oxford de- 
cided that they should send a com- 
mission to examine the work of dra- 
matic departments in American univer- 
sities; but after a visit to a far too lim- 
ited area they came to the conclusion 
that “the practice of American universi- 
ties in uniting literary studies with the 
active production of drama, would not 
easily be assimilated with the aims and 
traditions of their own university.” Like 
Oxford, other universities have main- 
tained the standpoint that they were 
places solely devoted to learning, and 
must never be tainted with anything 
remotely resembling vocational train- 
ing. Four years ago, however, in the 
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fall of 1947, the University of Bristol 
inserted a wedge into the granite block 
of resistance, of conservatism and tradi- 
tion, by founding a drama department 
with a curriculum similar to many in 
America. This may be the harbinger of 
great changes soon to come. Bristol 
University has added what I believe to 
be a unique feature, namely, three 
“special” Degrees of B.A., in either Clas- 
sics and Drama, French and Drama, or 
German and Drama. 

In England, then, there is a mere 
fraction of the training in educational 
drama that exists in America. Yet, leav- 
ing aside the other branches of the- 
atrical activity, of which, incidentally, 
they have no reason to be ashamed, no 
one will deny the particularly high level 
of English acting. How to explain the 
apparent anomaly? The answer is very 
simple: it is contained in two words— 
repertory theatres. Professional repertory 
theatres are scattered all over the British 
Isles. Their name is legion. Repertory 
theatres began to appear upon the scene 
early in the present century. What was 
then known as “the new drama,’ the 
drama inspired by Ibsen and Shaw, 
which appealed only to an eager but 
comparatively limited public, was a 
powerful incentive to their creation; 
but there was also a desire, to which the 
interest then being awakened by the 
Irish National Theatre added a stim- 
ulus, to decentralize, to break away 
from provincial dependence upon Lon- 
don, and to create a local drama. With 
this there was a strongly expressed de- 
termination to refuse production to 
plays, however popular, which were 
written primarily for box-office appeal, 
and to maintain a high standard of pro- 
duction, including the provision of ad- 
equate time for preparation. 

It has not proved possible to live up 
to these ideals. Too many of “the reps,” 
as they are colloquially called, are now 


mere play factories changing the bill 
weekly, frequently giving two shows 
nightly, and confining their choice of 
plays solely to the most popular at the 
end of their London runs. But there 
are other repertory theatres, also con- 
demned to the weekly grind, where they 
endeavor against heavy odds to keep 
up a high standard of plays. Indeed the 
quality of the repertory theatres varies 
considerably. A few, a very few, are 
really short-run theatres, changing their 
bills every two, and occasionally even 
three, weeks. These latter companies are 
housed in proper theatres possessing 
good equipment. But a large number 
of the smaller companies have to strug- 
gle along with inadequate equipment 
in make-shift accommodations. 

The important point is that all these 
repertory theatres are professional, and 
however rough-and-ready the produc- 
tions may be, they do supply to young 
actors and actresses a training ground 
where they can freely and fully develop 
any latent talent they possess. The reps 
also engage young artists as their scene 
designers, and recently there is a grow- 
ing inclination to return to one of the 
early purposes of the repertory move- 
ment—the production of new plays by 
unknown authors, with special empha- 
sis upon authors writing in their own 
vicinity. However, whether it be as 
playwrights, or as scene designers, or 
as actors, it would surely be advanta- 
geous if their development was less 
haphazard, if they had more guidance, 
and if they had a broader basis of under- 
standing of what the theatre has ac- 
complished in the past, and is achieving 
in other countries today. 

I have tried to show in broad outlines 
how different the situation is in Eng- 
land. Do these observations set up any 
signpost pointing along the road we 
should endeavor to follow? Here in 
America, unlike England, we have much 
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training and little outlet for those who 
are trained, It is heartbreaking to find 
so much frustrated talent. If it were 
possible to establish theatres similar to 
the English repertory theatres, at the 
same time avoiding the inadequacy of 
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preparation and rush of production 
which is their curse, there would be 
material here in America, when other 
conditions were favorable, for the cre- 
ation of a theatre such as history has 
never seen surpassed. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PROSE 
TRAGEDY IN AMERICA® 


A. WILBER STEVENS 


There has never been a century of Western 
history so far removed from an awareness of 
the tragic as the one that bequeathed to us 
two world wars. Not quite two hundred years 
ago—in 1755 to be exact—the death of 15,000 
people in the Lisbon earthquake was enough 
to bring down the tottering structure of tradi- 
tional Christian belief in Europe. The con- 
temporaries could not make sense of it, they 
could not reconcile this horror with the concept 
of an all-merciful God, they could not see any 
answer to a paradox of catastrophe of such 
magnitude. For years now we have learned 
daily of vastly greater destruction, of whole 
peoples being starved or exterminated. And it 
is far more difficult to comprehend these man- 
made catastrophes in terms of our modern ra- 
tionality than it was for the Eighteenth Century 
to comprehend the earthquake of Lisbon in 
the terms of traditional Christianity. Yet our 
own catastrophes make no impression on the 
optimism of those thousands of committees that 
are dedicated to the belief that permanent 
peace and prosperity will “inevitably” issue 
from today’s horrors. To be sure, they are 
aware of the facts and duly outraged by them. 
But they refuse to see them as catastrophes. 
They have been trained to deny the existence 
of tragedy.1 


We live in a prose society. It is a prose 
society through choice, through ambi- 
tion, and through the peculiar virtues 


A. Wilber Stevens is on the English staff at the 
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*Originally presented at the 1951 AETA 
Convention in Chicago. 

1 Peter Drucker, “The Unfashionable Kierke- 
gaard,” Sewanee Review, LVII, No. 4, 594-595- 


of democracy. In America, the pure 
poets, in attempting to write for the 
theatre, have failed to learn the theatre; 
and, for the most part, the playwrights 
attempting to write poetic drama have 
either verged toward pseudo-Elizabeth- 
anism, or have simply attempted to 
present what I would call “heightened 
vernacular” under the guise of elevated 
language. Elevated language, when 
strained, usually becomes didactic—a 
return to the womb of the Mass from 
which the Anglo-Saxon drama sprang. 
The ultimate purpose of the drama is the 
communication of some specific revela- 
tion to an audience—be this revelation 
one of despair, expiation, or laughter. 
This revelation is preferably not a di- 
dactic one, except coincidentally. 


Didacticism, like values and traditions, 
treads dangerous ground, especially when 
the ground is trod by prose feet and 
prose ideas, and in theatrical terms by 
the “well made” piece of the slick pro- 
duct, the gimmick, the angle, the vehicle, 
the telephone call. Ironically, contempo- 
rary American drama has fulfilled the 
dictum of Buffon. Style has become the 
man. It has become prose. Monopolized, 
to be sure—but prose just the same. 
Is there a tragedy possible in this prose? 
Does the stage-door cat walking through 
Shubert Alley ever turn a true black? 
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Or is the concept of prose tragedy the 
simple fact that the theatre—obsessed 
by its own malfeasance and controlled 
by the directionless opportunism which 
nurtures it—is handmaiden to a drama 
bereft of the tragic hero? 

In a paper read last year before a 
regional meeting of this association, I 
suggested that the contemporary poetic 
dramatists had developed three general 
kinds of heroes in their work. Mr. Eliot 
has presented the martyred priest, lately 
become the philosopher priest embracing 
the Cross—through formal direction 
either toward actual death, or, as in 
the case of the Chamberlaynes, a living 
format of adaptation. Mr. Anderson has 
searched the library stacks for various 
secular “Causes”’—many of them mil- 
itary—and had his protagonists die for 
these causes. 

Victor in Key Largo: 

And now that the sky’s found empty 

A man has to be his own god for himself— 

Has to prove to himself that a man can die 

For what he believes.? 

In England Mr. Fry has often given us 
a rather loose vagabond hero, whose 
heroics are based pretty much on des- 
peration. 

From A Phoenix Too Frequent: 

At the best we live our lives on loan 

At the worst in chains. And I was never born 
To have life. Then for what? To be had by it, 
And so are we all; But I'll make it what it is, 
By making it nothing.’ 

These are the “poetic” heroes living in 
a prose society. And perhaps the reason 
why poetic drama has not taken as 
strong a hold on the American theatre 
audiences as it might is that too often 
the objectification which prose theatre 
allows is seemingly not available to the 
poet, and so inevitably the poetry be- 
comes more important than the play, 
and we have no play. 


2 Maxwell Anderson, Collected Plays (New 
York, 1939), p. 19 in Key Largo. 

8Christopher Fry, “A Phoenix Too 
Frequent,” Hudson Review, III, No. 2, 199. 
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But what is more important, while 
tragedy may eventually assert itself in 
more permanent form in poetry, the 
prose demand of drama in this age of 
mass articulation has set new bounds 
for the concept of tragedy and the tragic 
hero. He has become stripped not only 
of the raiment of religion, or devotion 
to institutions, but even of individual 
dignity. He has no permanent aesthetic 
stasis. He is rather a vernacular nomad— 
subjected within the play to political 
expediency, the rarefied atmosphere of 
domestic infidelity, and all the other 
habiliments of the scintillating, change- 
able American dream. For the Broadway 
audience (and later for the nonprofes- 
sional and academic theatre audi- 
ence) he must often manage to be a bit 
of a buffoon, a bit of a plodder, a good- 
natured failure—too dazzled by the 
bright lights to quite see what is called 
his “tragedy” coming upon him. For he 
is an American hero and at the mercy 
of American whims and the American 
dramatic milieu. And thus his heroism, 
as it is called, has no constancy, no 
traditional frame of reference. In drama, 
as in other fields, the old American dilem- 
ma rears its young head—the physical 
(in the case of the drama, the technical) 
pioneering has been accomplished, while 
the spiritual (or organic) exploration 
has been neglected. 

Paradoxically enough, this state of 
affairs is to be expected. The genius of 
America lies somewhat in its basic fear 
of homogeneity. We are all passionate 
regionalists of one kind or another, and 
it is not unusual that this should be 
reflected in our theatre practice. But 
there is an important distinction to make 
between exploited regionalism and a 
transcendency in terms of character 
study of the particularity of a region. 

So, I suggest that it is in our concept of 
prose tragedy and the tragic hero—and 
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not in the technical manipulations of 
that milieu—that the failure of our 
prose tragedy to achieve magnitude lies. 
I further submit that our concept is in 
need of revision, not in the realm of dis- 
covering “heroic” virtues of a_national- 
istic nature and labeling them sound, but 
rather in re-examining those values of 
the American dream for what they are 
and placing the emphasis on man’s re- 
action to the life about him, and not 
necessarily his ability to adapt himself 
to it. A call then for re-examination—not 
reaction. A call for the extension of 
heroic possibilities, not their limitation. 
A call for a tragedy which revitalizes 
(in the best sense) the meaning of per- 
sonal death, rather than a “tragedy” 
which tells how one man can adapt him- 
self to it. O’Neill and others have seen 
the structural parallel between Greek 
fate and our own naturalistic environ- 
ment, but too often they have simply 
used this information, rather than ab- 
sorbed it. 

In speaking of O’Neill’s Beyond the 

Horizon (and of the character of Robert 
in particular) one critic has written: 
In the true sense, this is a tragedy with in- 
scrutable sources, not a sociological or psycho- 
logical [italics mine] study, for all O’Neill’s 
objectivity. Futhermore, the thematic grandeur 
of the play might have been enhanced if the 
author had been able to endow the poetic 
brother with something more genuine . and 
substantial than his superficial dilettantism and 
if he had been less prosaic in mimicking the 
speech and manners of New England folk— 
they were too true-to-life to seem real, para- 
doxically.* 


Robert, in O’Neill’s play, is the ro- 
mantic agrarian American. An intelligent 
reading of his character reveals that he is 
a fool. His is the agrarian irony, an 
attempt on the part of the twentieth- 
century playwright to romanticize the 
nineteenth-century hero. However, his 


4David Pennell in The Argus, October 6, 
1951. 
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defeat is ultimately not an extension of 
the American dream of wanderlust into 
reality, but simply the glorification of a 
man who dreams beyond the horizon 
(as most Americans do) and then pro- 
saically refuses to get beyond it. A 
superficial comparison of the differing 
prose language in the first and third acts 
of Mr. O’Neill’s play will bear out this 
point. Incidentally, the tentative con- 
clusions drawn in this paper would not 
be possible had not O’Neill himself in 
thirty-five years of playwriting chal- 
lenged us to assess the tragic values of 
which I speak. 


In contrast to the agrarian hero 
(Oklahoma née Roadside, and Dark of 
the Moon), there is the popular flip 
hero. Urbane, Machiavellian, adaptable, 
sexually attractive, and irremediable, he 
haunts the Wednesday matinee like a 
cookie in a delicate jar of semi-Marxian 
dialectic. The protagonists of the thirties 
(as created by such earnest workmen as 
Odets and Lawson—how dashing is the 
ring of their names together in these 
red, white, and blue times) need not 
come up for our consideration at this 
point. Our city hero is best personified 
by Mr. Sherwood of whom Time Maga- 
zine wrote (April 6, 1936), “In a Sher- 
wood play, the boy practically never gets 
the girl for keeps, but the lovers generally 
have a few final poignant moments to- 
gether.” Mr. Sherwood’s great difficulty 
has constantly been the matter of op- 
ponents in wars. I refer here to “Here 
We Go Around the Mulberry Bush” as 
exemplified in There Shall Be No Night 
—a play whose thematic direction has 
never quite resolved itself. Mr. Sher- 
wood’s heroes, as they pass through the 
great divides from apostasy to Keynes- 
ianism to New Dealism and back to 
44th Street, where they should have 
stopped in the first place, have never 
decided just who the Anti-Christ is. I 
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quote from a postscript which Mr. Sher- 
wood wrote to Jdiot’s Delight in March, 
1936: 


If decent people will continue to be intoxicated 
by the synthetic spirit of patriotism, pumped 
into them by megalomaniac leaders, and will 
continue to have faith in the “security” pro- 
vided by those lethal weapons sold to them by 
the armament industry, then war is inevitable; 
and the world will soon resolve itself into the 
semblance of an ant hill, governed by com- 
missars who owe their power to the profundity 
of their contempt for the individual members 
of their species.5 


Significantly, Mr. Sherwood’s _ best 
tragic hero is Harry Van in /diot’s De- 
light, a pianist vaudevillian trapped in a 
Europe already partially obfuscated by 
the Fascist ideal. It is in keeping with 
Mr. Sherwood’s road popularity that 
Harry Van finally succumbs to the 
charms of a fellow performer met, in 
earlier years, in an Omaha hotel room. 
Americans together on the Italian bor- 
der, they face the bombs as Harry plays 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

The doctor in Mr. Roberts, a minor 
hero in his own cryptic way, would be 
happy at Harry’s objectivity about the 
true scope of his role’in a trancendent 
world-wide dilemma. Mr. Sherwood, 
much more than the other creators of 
the tragic hero of the thirties, has shown 
his work to be the product of a play- 
wright who is working simply to char- 
acterize the times and not to interpret 
them. In the fifties we may see the 
sodality of the proletarian thirties’ play- 
wrights to be a false dream, but at least 
the product of craftsmen who did not 
base (at that time) their work on sheer 
expediency. 

My third type of hero is that of the 
little man, Willy Loman. “I don’t say 
he’s a great man. Willy Loman never 
made a lot of money. His name was 
never in the paper. He’s not the finest 


5 Robert Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight (New 
York, 1936), p. 190. 
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character that ever lived. But he’s a 
human being, and a terrible thing is 
happening to him. So attention must be 
paid.”® In a review of the London pro- 
duction of Mr. Miller’s play, I asked the 
question, “Why?” To credit Willy with 
“attention” is to give credence to those 
critics who grant to the character of 
Willy the status of greatness, or, in 
short, to personify Willy as a “great” 
American hero. In perhaps his best play, 
The Family Reunion, Mr. Eliot has his 
protagonist surrender, while not finding 
himself. Mr. Miller’s protagonist—the 
product of a materialistic prose society— 
kills himself without knowing that he 
ever could find himself. This heresy is 
profound. As in All My Sons, Mr. Miller 
has elucidated the meaning, in ironic 
terms, of the father-son dilemma peculiar 
to American pride. In Salesman this di- 
lemma is even more memorably revealed 
to us. But, like Tennessee Williams’ lover 
(a regional lover in search of a theme), 
this father-salesman, in order to achieve 
a “tragic” status, finds sodality in a 
death—a death based on a frustration 
with materialistic values, which true 
heroism is purported to surmount. 


Prose is expository, and the writing of 
dramatic prose in tragic vein is a dan- 
gerous undertaking. Perhaps no artist, 
in defining the failures of man’s rela- 
tionship to his God, can fully overcome 
the equivocations which occur between 
the perils of technique and the demands 
of subject matter. Every great play I 
know has involved some sort of revolu- 
tion of the spirit, the light of which ul- 
timately reveals the form. The ordinary 
playwright of today seems to be trying 
to make form out of chaos, rather than 
have form transcend chaos. 

For instance, a concept of contempor- 
ary prose tragedy has yet to take into 


Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman (New 
York, 1949), p. 56. 
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consideration the peculiar succession of 
suicides on the part of men for whom the 
Willy Lomans work. A perceptive writer 
of prose tragedy would see a definite 
causality in their deaths. He would see 
unity, for instance, in the deaths of such 
differing temperaments as Winant, For- 
restall, and Matthiessen. Here were ex- 
amples of new experiments in American 
heroism—men who did not have to, and 
did. I would suggest that the causality 
here was not only regional, but universal. 

I have said that our society is a prose 
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society. Too often it becomes inured to 
the fact that the only hero is evil; that 
the pursuit of good for its own sake is 
old hat; that magnitude is something 
that comes on television; that there is 
no tragedy in Nature, except to know 
how to beat Nature’s game; that there 
is no time for a tragic hero—that he is a 
prepared product. Poetic tragedy in 
America has succeeded in anesthetizing 
this hero. An honest concept of prose 
tragedy can revive him. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRINCETON'S 
THEATRE INTIME 


EDWARD W. BORGERS 


I 

In February, 1920, an audience con- 
sisting of four patrons squeezed into a 
dormitory room in Witherspoon Hall to 
watch four “not very reverent imita- 
tions” of the great Nijinsky, celebrated 
star of Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe, as in- 
terpreted by a group of students who 
called themselves—appropriately, con- 
sidering the size of their theatre—Le 
Ballet Intime. The performers outnum- 
bered the spectators by one. The hit 
of the evening, danced by Kenneth Mil- 
ler and Chandler Hale, was called “The 
Ballet of the Lemon Tree.” 

Le Ballet Intime was given only once. 
But its reception encouraged the other 
three members, Ralph Kent, Charles H. 
Scribner, and Reginald Lawrence (the 
future Broadway playwright and film 
writer) to offer a dramatic performance 
on March 6, 1920. Two underclassmen 
were added to the company, Hyatt 
Mayor and Louis E. Laflin, Jr. 

On that historic night, before an au- 
dience of six in a vacant room in Wither- 
spoon Hall, they presented a bill con- 
sisting of Ibsen’s Ghosts, the Dagger 
Scene from Macbeth (with Lawrence as 
Lady Macbeth), and Act III, Scene 4, 
of Hamlet. The latter was played as 


Edward W. Borgers is Assistant Professor of 
Dramatic Art and Director of the Theatre at 
the University of Kansas City. 


written. Macbeth was sung as a parody 
on grand opera with music “by assorted 
hymn writers and composers.” Ghosts 
was played straight—with the addition 
of one line. After Oswald’s “Give me 
the sun—the sun—the sun,” Mrs. Alving 
replied: “The Sun didn’t come this 
morning, Alving. But here’s the New 
York Times.” And she produced it. 

So enthusiastic was the audience to- 
ward this entertainment that the actors 
decided to appear again on April 12. By 
this time they had an inkling of their 
destiny and adopted the name by which 
they are still known: the Theatre In- 
time.t A proscenium and curtain were 
constructed out of blankets, an arrange- 
ment which left room on the stage for 
about three actors, and made it necessary 
to close the door before the audience 
could sit down. Macbeth was repeated; 
in addition the Ottima and Sebald epi- 
sode of Browning’s Pippa Passes was 
spoken by silhouetted actors. For Dun- 
sanys The Glittering Gate, orange 
blankets for the Golden Gate opened on 
a black blanket against which a flash- 
light from behind produced a_ falling 
star. 

After a third bill on May 14, part of 

1The sources for the historical material 
used here are principally letters from Dr. Louis 


E. Laflin, Jr., founder of the Intime, and articles 
in the Daily Princetonian. 
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the group, instigated by Laflin, suggest- 
ed that in the Theatre Intime lay per- 
haps the germ of a permanent activity: a 
campus club for the creation and mount- 
ing of their own plays. For such a pro- 
ject larger quarters were needed, and La- 
flin wheedled the authorities into per- 
mission for the use of a room in the 
tower of old Gymnasium. 


Into this vast, unlighted building a 
select audience of faculty and students 
groped its way on Saturday nights; hav- 
ing scaled the long corkscrew staircase, 
they entered a room thirty feet square, 
one-third of which had been cut off by 
the curtains to make a stage level with 
the audience. They seated themselves 
in four rows, each made up of ten rick- 
ety folding chairs. A rough table, stand- 
ing on end, furnished the dressing room. 
In a letter to the writer, Laflin has paint- 
ed a vivid picture of the informality of 
these performances: 


Cleopatra’s necklace or Detective Murphy's 
revolver, or mustache, was likely to be forgotten 
until just before the rise of the curtain, when 
the character in question would rush, half made 
up, into the audience, and rummage about in 
a closet full of properties no bigger than a tele- 
phone booth, sometimes having to resort to the 
ingenuity of the moment, as when Lady Mac- 
beth emerged with a handsome girdle of Com- 
mons Spoons and Fame wore a severely classical 
Greek coiffure made up of a bath towel. 


The plays were no less picturesque 
than their theatre and cast. Laflin, for 
example, dramatized the miracle of the 
Gadarene swine to show the materialistic 
parents more angry at the loss of their 
livestock than pleased for the deliver- 
ance of their son. Charles Scribner 
wrote a travesty on Western drama call- 
ed Nell of Gray Gulch. Future Broad- 
way and radio actor Edward H. Wever 
acted in another Laflin play, Conigsby’s 
Conscience. And there was the uproar- 
ious Bombarded by Molecules, by Philip 
Wheelwright, the tale of a protoplasm 
who fell in love with a paramecium, but 
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couldn’t win her family’s consent to 
marry her because science hadn't yet 
determined whether he was an animal 
or a plant. “What? My daughter marry 
a vegetable?” The audience was sup- 
posed to be looking at the scene through 
the eye of a microscope; the action took 
place between layers of blue gauze, front 
and rear; the actors likewise wore loose, 
blue gauze over their clothing and main- 
tained a continuous and undulating 
motion while they spoke. With these 
original pieces mingled works by Shaw, 
Stephen Leacock, and Dunsany, and the 
world premiere of Romain Rolland’s 
Lilult. 
II 


By 1921 Laflin was convinced the 
society must have larger, safer, and more 
practical quarters. His eye fell on a 
brownstone chapel building, Murray 
Hall, at the time the home of the Phila- 
delphian Society. Again, through his 
efforts, the Intime was allowed to use 
the building when the Philadelphian 
Society was not holding services; and 
when, a few years later, the Society dis- 
integrated, the young players became for 
practical purposes the permanent ten- 
ants of the hall. The auditorium seated 
slightly over two hundred: large enough 
for a substantial audience but small 
enough to preserve the intimate tradi- 
tion. 


By 1925 the Intime was in such a 
flourishing state that it undertook the 
publication of a magazine of its own, 
edited by Ernest Heyn, recently editor- 
in-chief of the Bernarr McFadden publi- 
cations. Finding itself at the beginning 
of 1925 at a nadir of creative talent, the 
club shifted its policy from a major 
emphasis on original works to a major 
emphasis on well-established plays. 

The late screen idol Phillips Holmes, 
for example, gave an “unusually subtle” 
and restrained performance as Oliver 


; 
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Blayds Conway in Milne’s The Truth 
about Blayds, on March 26, 1928. 
Charles Arnt, now one of Hollywood's 
outstanding character actors, won high 
praise for his portrayal of General Bur- 
goyne, in The Devil’s Disciple by George 
Bernard Shaw. 


Bretaigne Windust, presently to direct 
such Broadway hits as Life with Father, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Finian’s Rain- 
bow, and State of the Union, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1929, directed and starred in the 
American premiere of Tsar Fyador Ivan- 
ovitch, rendering what a critic hailed 
as “unquestionably Mr. Windust’s great- 
est portrayal on the Intime stage.” On 
March 24, 1930, Joshua Logan (Mister 
Roberts, South Pacific, The Wisteria 
Trees, etc.) climaxed a career of Intime 
directing with a production of Othello. 


An original play by Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Basil Beyea, Three Artists 
and a Lady, opened on February 23, 
1931, and featured two other names 
which have since won fame. Myron Mc- 
Cormick as Atchison was “excellent, as 
usual. His name will remain among 
those of the best actors we have seen on 
the campus.” And Margaret (Peggy) 
Sullavan “showed herself so absolutely 
natural and entertaining, without the 
slightest exaggeration, that one hoped 
she would not leave the stage.” 


Norris Houghton foreshadowed his 
later achievements, both as a director 
and as a designer, on March 19, 1931, 
in what is possibly the most spectacular 
single production ever undertaken by 
the Intime: Ernst Toller’s Man and 
the Masses, presented in the McCarter 
Theatre. Commented the Princetonian: 
The set . . . was very effective, independent in 
conception and completely expressive of the 
spirit and meaning of the play. . . . It was an 
excellent idea to dress the bankers in gold 
cloth. . . . The movements of the Mass were 
very well worked out as well as the lighting 
which was extraordinary in the sixth scene. . . . 
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Mr. Houghton showed a profound intelligence 
of the text, and produced an excellent example 
of Expressionism. 


The review for The Play’s the Thing 
by Ferenc Molnar, April 27, 1931, 
renders particular praise to a minor 
role well executed: James Stewart as 
Dwornitschek, the butler. Two years 
later José Ferrer is commended for his 
performance in Drinkwater’s Bird in 
Hand. On March 14, 1935, Ferrer’s 
future director, Richard Barr, “was eas- 
ily the star of the evening in Rope’s End 
by Patrick Hamilton. Bitter Tulips, an 
original play by D. A. Robertson, on 
March 4, 1936, was “an extremely inter- 
esting genre piece, made striking from 
the outset by the first-rate setting of 
Lemuel Ayres.” 

Mel Ferrer, now Hollywood actor and 
director, made his Princeton debut on 
October 20, 1936, in The Importance 
of Being Earnest and “carried away 
chief acting honors for the evening.” 
Another future Broadway actor, Gordon 
Merrick, gave, on February 28, 1938, 
“one of the best performances of his 
career” as Bob in another original In- 
time show, Undiscovered Country by 
W. W. Robinson. Dean Gauss called the 
performance of Robert Chapman 
(author of Billy Budd) as Hamlet on 
November 7, 1938, “the most sincere and 
best sustained piece of acting that I have 
ever seen in the history of the Intime.” 
Screen-writer Lionel Wiggam launched 
himself on his dramatic writing career 
on December 12, 1941, with a “not al- 
together kind” picture of University 
faculty life entitled Three White Leop- 
ards. 

Post-war productions of the Intime 
have included the first amateur and 
second world showing of Arthur Koest- 
ler’s only play, Twilight Bar; ‘a visually 
colorful and exceptionally amusing per- 
formance” of Moliére’s The Imaginary 
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Invalid; the longest American run of 
The Cenci; the first American produc- 
tion of Jean Cocteau’s The Typewriter; 
the first complete performance of Ger- 
trude Stein’s Yes Is for a Very Young 
Man; and an uncut presentation of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Although the initial conception of 
the Intime as a workshop for original 
productions has shifted since 1925 to 
a secondary emphasis, and although such 
productions are now relatively infre- 
quent, that goal has never been aban- 
doned, and scarcely a year goes by with- 
out the club’s offering the work of some 
student to the public. Several of these 
plays, dealing with undergraduate life 
at Princeton, offer a forbidding chal- 
lenge to all other playwrights of Amer- 
ican college life for pertinent, believe- 
able, absorbing, and _ well-constructed 
story, for authentic yet vivid and color- 
ful dialogue, and for sharply perceptive 
characterization. One of them, Open 
Collars, by Erik Barnouw, appeared in 
December, 1927; its bill reads like a 
Who’s Who in the American Theatre 
for 1952. March 6, 1933, marked the first 
performance of the deeply moving Time 
of Their Lives by Robert Nail, which, 
from a literary point of view, is the high 
point of the Intime’s history. The story 
follows a group of students through four 
years at Holder Hall: their pleasures, 
their problems, their clashes, and, above 
all, their final sense of waste and futility. 
Others, roughly comparable, have ap- 
peared in the last two decades. 


III 


What does the history of this extra- 
ordinary organization “prove? From 
the standpoint of strict scholarship, 
nothing. The ebullient reviews of its 
productions may be valid only in terms 
of amateur performances in general. 
Conceivably the reviewers were carried 
away by devotion to all things Prince- 


tonian. Or, if we grant that their pro- 
ductions were in one way or another 
remarkably good, the explanation may 
be simply that Princeton is fortunate in 
attracting to its campus unusually gifted 
students, who would scintillate in col- 
lege and later in the theatre-at-large no 
matter what system of college dramatics 
they worked under. It is possible that 
most students and most dramatic pro- 
grams would flounder miserably under 
comparable conditions. 


The emphatic and widespread testi- 
mony of graduates regarding the value 
of the unique aspects of Princeton’s 
dramatics program notwithstanding, it 
is possible that under a different system 
their accomplishments might have been 
even more impressive. The picture offers 
neither substantial enough statistics nor 
adequate control factors to settle any- 
thing. 

But while as scholars we know nothing 
about the values of the Princeton dra- 
matics program, we know no more 
about the values of any other dramatics 
program. Aside from a few vague gen- 
eralizations, we have no coherent theory 
as to what constitutes achievement in the 
study of dramatic art, let alone a specific 
and objective technique for the meas- 
urement of such achievement. Still less 
have we any means of comparing the 
achievements of one college dramatics 
program with that of another college. 
As scholars of dramatic art we can dis- 
miss public acclaim as “ignorant,” pro- 
fessional success as “commercial,” and 
the dissenting reactions of other scholars 
as “lacking in taste.” 


Since, then, any hypothesis about the 
values of any specific type of theatre 
training must be mere guesswork, it 
will be no particular crime to hazard 
some guesses about the story of the 
Princeton Theatre Intime. Let it there- 
fore be suggested that the history of that 
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group is the story of what is in fact a 
startlingly successful college dramatics 
program, and that there may be a cause 
and effect relationship between the 
unique factors of the Princeton program 
and its achievements. And let there be 
two working hypotheses as to what those 
factors were. 


Let it be suggested that the first pos- 
sible “lesson” which the Intime offers 
to other college dramatics organizations 
is, “Always choose for your programs 
plays which, for some reason or other, 
offer unusual interest.” It is not neces- 
sary to whip up high personal enthus- 
iasm for each result of the Intime’s ef- 
forts, to acknowledge that almost with- 
out exception each item offers the play- 
goer an adventurous theatre experience 
which cannot fail to be instructive, even 
on those occasions in which it is dis- 
appointing. In general, this means first 
productions, revivals of classics (especi- 
ally those of special merit that are rarely 
seen on the stage), and experiments with 
contemporary plays that have been neg- 
lected on Broadway but which never- 
theless offer rich rewards to the dis- 
criminating playgoer when well pro- 
duced. 


One reason for considering such a 
policy is that it offers both performers 
and audiences an expanded conception 
of the possibilities for satisfying theatre 
experience—surely an appropriate activ- 
ity for a college theatre organization. 
Another is that it heightens the emphasis 
on searching for quality—probably the 
most valuable single thing a college can 
do for its students. A third is that it 
calls for a type of acting which is imag- 
inative rather than imitative, and which 
depends for its success upon an intimate 
knowledge of the text—the kind of act- 
ing that belongs in a liberal arts college. 
A fourth is that, as the history of the 
Intime suggests, student actors do their 
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best acting in plays of unusual interest. 
And finally, the sense of making a genu- 
ine contribution to the enrichment of 
the lives of the audience gives a tre- 
mendous boost in morale to the college 
group, a factor that compensates for 
any haunting sense of inadequacy in per- 
formance. High morale is the corner- 
stone for success in a college dramatics 
organization. Morale furnishes the per- 
sonnel without which the program can- 
not function. From morale comes de- 
votion; from devotion, responsibility; 
from responsibility, competence; from 
competence, high-level achievement. 

Naturally, the principle of unusual 
shows must be adopted only with cer- 
tain cautions. Unusualness is not an end 
in itself; and the college theatre, even 
more than the professional, must have 
quality as its primary objective. Implicit 
in the idea of quality in the theatre is 
the notion of capacity, not merely to 
hold the attention of an audience, but 
to furnish it with deep and enduring 
satisfactions. 

And a special factor obviously oper- 
ates in the case of the Intime: an hour 
and a quarter is sufficient time to take 
one from the Princeton campus to 
Times Square in New York City. There 
is obviously little point in the Intime’s 
undertaking production of a play that 
the town’s citizens have recently had 
the opportunity to see performed by 
those who have spent their lives study- 
ing the craft of acting. On the other 
hand, colleges whose geographical posi- 
tion is such that they represent almost 
the total theatrical life of their respec- 
tive communities have a different prob- 
lem. The audiences of such theatres have 
a defensible interest in seeing something 
of current or recent Broadway on the 
stage, for general information if nothing 
else. Even here, however, the principle 
of unusual interest can be a guide. 
There is no reason, for instance, why 
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The Madwoman of Chaillot or The 
Cocktail Party should not prevail over 
John Loves Mary or The Winslow Boy. 
And in any event, the organization will 
be wise not to let itself become primar- 
ily secondhand Broadway. 

Next let it be suggested that the sec- 
ond possible “lesson” which the Intime 
offers to other college dramatics organ- 
izations is the potential advantage of de- 
emphasizing the teacher and the faculty 
adviser. ‘Throughout its history, the 
Intime has had no courses in theatre 
art behind it, and no faculty adviser. 
Most of us are used to the idea that 
students can acquire only what informa- 
tion and skills have been drilled into 
them by a teacher. It is astonishing to 
find how far they can go by themselves 
if the principle of compulsion (as repre- 
sented by grades, credits, and degrees) 
is replaced by the opportunity for self- 
fulfillment in an activity in which the 
student himself believes. In spite of the 
fact that in theory all college work is 
for the purpose of enriching the life of 
the student, in actual fact a depressing 
amount of it is set up merely to enrich 
the life of the administrator or the 
teacher. The keystone of the Intime’s 
inner strength lies in the fact that the 
club exists solely for the benefit of its 
members, and they know it. All decisions 
ultimately are made on the basis: of 
what its members, when all available 
evidence is in, themselves find most 
satisfying. Because this kind of experi- 
ence is so enriching, the members of 
the Intime have an eagerness for ex- 
tended and concentrated work that a 
classroom rarely arouses. Freed from the 
pressures of compulsion, to say nothing 
of the deadening routine of academic 
machinery, they may actually learn more 
about acting than does the average act- 
ing class—or faculty-directed student 
cast. 


From here it is tempting to leap to 
the conclusion that all student actors 
would be much better off without the 
teacher or faculty adviser of dramatic 
art. But that conclusion is not necessary, 
if the faculty member be genuinely com- 
petent and sympathetic. In the class- 
room, he can in a matter of weeks offer 
the student a systematic survey of the 
problems and techniques of acting that 
would take years to acquire in the hap- 
hazard school of experience. He can 
organize material so that each aspect of 
it comes to the attention of the student 
at the time when it will do him the most 
good, and so that the relationship of 
each component part to the whole is 
established. From a more extensive back- 
ground than the student’s he can offer 
valuable hints as to the proportions in 
which the various principles of theatre 
art might be applied for maximum effect 
in a given scene. 

As a faculty director of, say, one play 
a semester, he can offer his students a 
practical, complete, and integrated dem- 
onstration of the principles he has dis- 
cussed in the classroom, and an exhaus- 
tive study of one important play. As a 
faculty adviser he can offer suggestions 
when they are needed, and help the 
club keep its bearings in the directions 
of tradition, policy, and knotty prob- 
lems-of-the-moment, without stifling the 
initiative, the imagination, or the de- 
veloping judgments of the student. He 
can offer a sense of direction to the 
learner without interfering with the 
learning process. 


In general—insofar as the Intime’s 
history is pertinent—the teacher and the 
faculty adviser would do well to regard 
the particular function of the dramatics 
club to be to offer the student oppor- 
tunity to develop intellectual and aesthe- 
tic self-reliance. As with the scientists, 
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in the arts no really significant accom- 
plishment is possible until there is 
opportunity for experimentation with- 
out penalty from authority. The articu- 
lation of this position does not imply 
that there may not be a place in a well- 
thought-out program in dramatic art 
for productions rigidly controlled by 
faculty members, in order to demon- 
strate certain phenomena to students, 
or to explore phenomena in the interests 
of research. It does not mean that there 
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is no place in which to conduct care- 
fully controlled tests, in order to meas- 
ure actual achievement in certain direc- 
tions for purposes of certification that 
will benefit the student elsewhere. But 
it does suggest the potentially central 
importance, in a vital college dramatics 
program, for an extracurricular club 
which shall be of, by, and for students 
who love good theatre and want a 
chance to grow in its practice. 
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THE HIT OF THE CENTURY: 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN—1852-1952 


A. M. DRUMMOND and RICHARD MOODY 


In the past hundred years of its the- 
atrical life, with something over a mil- 
lion performances, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
has drawn more Americans into the 
theatre than the combined efforts of any 
other dozen plays. A centennial year, 
with such mild successes as South Pacific 
and Guys and Dolls glorying in their 
long runs, seems an appropriate time 
to glance at the story of a really fabu- 
lous “hit.” 


The first edition of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel was published on March 
20, 1852, although the final installment 
of its serialized version did not appear 
in the National Era until April 1. This 
Washington paper had printed the first 
segment of the story, “The Death of 
Uncle Tom,” the previous summer. 


During the winter of 1851-52 the Na- 
tional Era was passed from hand to 
hand more eagerly with each new in- 
stallment of the story. By the time J. P. 
Jewett, the Boston publisher, undertook 
the first book publication, the fervor was 
still building; and although anticipating 
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a reasonable sale, even he was not pre- 
pared for the overwhelming demand. 
Three thousand copies were sold the 
first day, ten thousand inside the first 
week—the complete stock of the first 
edition. Jewett printed again immedi- 
ately, and then again. Within the first 
year he sold three hundred thousand 
copies. But sensational as this best seller 
figure may and did appear, it is much 
less astonishing when compared with 
the spectacular first-year history of the 
novel in England. First published in 
London in May, 1852, by the following 
May it had appeared in twenty-three 
different editions and sold well over a 
million copies. On September 3, 1852, 
the London Times wrote, “Mrs. Stowe 
has received $10,000 as her copyright 
premium on three months’ sales of the 
work—we believe the largest sum of 
money ever received by any author, 
either American or European, from the 
sale of a single work in so short a period 
of time.” 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin became one of 
the all-time sensations of book publish- 
ing history. Within two years of its 
first American edition, it had been trans- 
lated into German, Swedish, and French. 
By 1878, the British Museum had 
shelved copies of the book in twenty 
different languages, including Bohem- 
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ian, Modern Greek, Russian, Siamese, 
and Servian. On December 17, 1852, 
George Sand wrote, ‘This book is in all 
hands and in all journals. It has, and 
will have editions in every form; people 
devour it, they cover it with tears.” And 
in 1856, having just returned from Italy, 
Macaulay wrote to Mrs. Stowe, “There 
is no place where ‘Uncle Tom’ is not to 
be found.” 


Mrs. Stowe was besieged with lauda- 
tory letters and testimonials. On May 
23, 1852, Jenny Lind wrote her, “I have 
the feeling about Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
that great changes will take place by and 
by from the impression people receive 
out of it.” An “Affectionate and Chris- 
tian Address to the Women of America 
from the Women of England” was 
signed by 562,448 English women and 
delivered to Mrs. Stowe testifying to 
their sympathy for the cause of the 
Negro slave. Mrs. Stowe, however, was 
not quite prepared for the way in which 
the abolitionists took up the book. She 
had thought it too mild for them and 
in a way she had even hoped it would 
help to unite the North and South, It 
must have grieved her if Lincoln did 
really address her as he is reported to 
have done, “So you're the little woman 
who wrote the book that made this great 
war!” 

That Mrs. Stowe did not want Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to be regarded as the emo- 
tional outburst of an abolitionist is ap- 
parent in her later—and though now 
not widely known, yet in many respects 
more interesting—document, The Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin/Presenting the 
Original Facts and Documents upon 
which the Story is Founded/together 
with Corroborative Statements/Verifying 
the Truth of the Work. This volume, 
brought out in 1853, sought to dispel 
any mistaken notions that “UncleTom” 
was fictitious invention. As Mrs. Stowe 
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said, “This work has been a collection 
and arrangement of real incidents, ot 
actions really performed, of words and 
expressions really uttered, grouped to- 
gether with reference to a general re- 
sult.” The Key leads us down through 
the list of characters and incidents in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, documenting each 
with facts from life. 


With the enthusiasm of the reading 
public so clearly and immediately ap- 
parent, an early stage version was inevi- 
table. Nineteenth-century theatre man- 
agers skimmed the cream from the best- 
seller list just as the movie producers 
do today. The first known stage version, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is; or, The 
Southern Uncle Tom, was performed at 
the Baltimore Museum on January 5, 
1852, almost three months before the 
serialization in the National Era was 
completed; and though repeated for a 
performance or two at the Marshall 
Theatre in Richmond, Virginia, it was 
a definite failure. The second, a “catch- 
house” adaptation by Charles Western 
Taylor for Purdy’s company at the Na- 
tional Theatre in New York, omitted 
the St. Claire, Eva, and Topsy material, 
added a happy ending, and in its one 
hour of acting time inserted numerous 
songs and tableaux. Although it ran for 
eleven performances from August 23, 
1852, to September 4, it was certainly 
not a successful venture. The New York 
Herald on September g, 1852, called it 
“an exaggerated mockery of southern 
institutions calculated to poison the 
minds of our youth with the principles 
of abolitionism.” 

The phenomenal stage history of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin really began at the 
Troy Museum in Troy, New York. G. C. 
Howard, then manager of the Troy 
company, had assigned his twenty-two- 
year-old cousin, George L. Aiken, play- 
wright and juvenile man of the com- 
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pany, to prepare a stage version particu- 
larly to suit the talents of four-year-old 
Cordelia Howard. Lifting a large share 
of the dialogue directly from the novel, 
Aiken completed his dramatization with- 
in a week; and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard and daughter Cordelia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Germon, Mrs. Fox, and Aiken 
in the cast, the play opened on Septem- 
ber 27, 1852. Howard had some difficul- 
ties in getting it on. Green Germon, the 
leading man of the company, protested 
that a “blacked-up” actor on the stage 
could expect nothing but laughs; but 
after being convinced by Howard that 
this was a new type of stage Negro, not 
a minstrel, he consented to play Uncle 
Tom. The four acts of this first Aiken 
drama, subtitled Life Among the Lowly, 
ended with the death of Eva. By the 
last of October—the play had been run- 
ning continuously—the citizens of Troy 
demanded a dramatization of the re- 
maining episodes of the novel. Aiken 
obligingly prepared a sequel, The Death 
of Uncle Tom; or, The Religion of the 
Lowly. After playing this second part 
for two weeks, Howard inserted the fol- 
lowing announcement in the Troy news- 
papers for November 15th: 


Grand combination of the two dramas [six 
acts] on the same evening. The desire of the 
entire community being to see the work from 
beginning to end, and the manager wishing to 
gratify all patrons, is why this immense work is 
undertaken in one evening. Owing to the length 
of the drama, no other piece will be played. 
Change of time, doors open at 7, to commence 
at 4 to 8. 


This sequence of Aiken dramatizations 
finally closed on December 1, after 
marking up one hundred performances, 
a record unbroken to this day in Troy 
and as Howard explained, “equal to 
seven years run in New York, when the 
population of the cities is considered.” 
Troy then had a population of thirty 
thousand. 


This was not the Howards’ first experi- 
ence with a theatrical success. They, and 
the Germons also, had been in the origi- 
nal cast of The Drunkard (February 25, 
1844) at the Boston Museum. The Troy 
venture had really been a Howard fam- 
ily affair: little Cordelia’s mother had 
played Topsy; her grandmother (Mrs. 
Fox) had played Aunt Ophelia; her 
father, St. Claire; her uncle (Charles 
Fox), Fletcher and Cute; and her fa- 
ther’s cousin (Aiken), George Harris. In 
fact, the Germons—who played Uncle 
Tom and Eliza—were also, if somewhat 
more remotely (through Joseph Jeffer- 
son), related to the Howards. The 
Howards’ connection with the play did 
not terminate until Howard’s death in 
1887 and Mrs. Howard’s retirement to 
Cambridge after thirty-five years of play- 
ing ‘Topsy. 

The only recorded account of Mrs. 
Stowe’s attendance at a performance of 
the play describes her reactions to the 
Howards at the National Theatre in 
Boston in 1854. Francis R. Underwood, 
then managing editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, escorted Mrs. Stowe. He wrote, 
“T think she told me she had never been 
in a theatre in her life... . I never saw 
such delight upon a human face as she 
displayed when she first comprehended 
the full power of Mrs. Howard’s Topsy. 
She scarcely spoke during the evening; 
but her expression was eloquent—smiles 
and tears succeeding each other through 
the whole.” Seeing her own drama up- 
on the stage must have tempered Mrs. 
Stowe’s earlier opposition to the theatre; 
for when Asa Hutchinson had written to 
her in the spring of 1852, suggesting an 
“Uncle Tom” dramatization, she had 
replied: 

I have considered your application and asked 
advice of my different friends, and the general 
sentiment of those whom I have consulted so 


far agrees with my own, that it would not be 
advisable to make that use of the work which 
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you propose, It is thought, with the present 
state of theatrical performances in this country, 
that any attempt on the part of Christians to 
identify themselves with them will be productive 
of danger to the individual character, and to 
the general cause. If the barrier which now 
keeps young people of Christian families from 
theatrical entertainments is once broken down 
by the introduction of respectable and moral 
plays, they will then be open to all the temp- 
tations of those who are not such, as there will 
be, as the world is, five bad plays to one good 


The world is not good enough yet 
for it to succeed. Certainly Mrs. Stowe 
must have realized, after seeing this 
Boston performance, she could not stem 
the tide of “Uncle Toms” on the stage; 
but she never associated herself with any 
of the dramatizations, nor did she ever 
complain of never having received a 
single cent from any of the stage ver- 
sions. Some economic masochist might 
try to figure what Mrs. Stowe’s return 
would have been under a _ present-day 
author’s contract. 


Although the Howards had employed 
an orchestral accompaniment to Eliza’s 
flight and crashing chord accents for 
Legree’s whip lashes, and although Mrs. 
Howard had performed a kind of Topsy 
“breakdown,” the exciting competition 
for more striking and spectacular effects 
in acting, scenery, and music began with 
the New York opening the following 
season. Captain Purdy, the National 
Theatre manager who had sponsored 
the unsuccessful Taylor version the year 
before, announced the Troy company in 
the Aiken dramatization: “six acts, eight 
tableaux and thirty scenes, embracing 
the whole work” for a grand opening 
on July 18, 1853. For the first time in 
the New York theatre, and this at 
Howard's insistence, a single play consti- 
tuted the entire evening’s entertain- 
ment; contrary to custom, there was no 
“curtain-raiser” or “after-piece.” In a 
few days Purdy was assured that his in- 
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vestment of “$100 per week to Mrs. 
Howard for the services of herself and 
little Cordelia” was secure. He removed 
the orchestral box and replaced it with 
three hundred additional cushioned arm 
chairs for which he charged fifty cents. 
On the 15th of August he advertised 
“a neat and comfortable parquette for 
colored persons” in his “Temple of the 
Moral Drama,” as he had begun to label 
the National Theatre. He hung the 
lobby with scriptural texts and commis- 
sioned a painter to portray him with a 
Bible in one hand and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in the other. The run of three 
hundred performances at the National 
was under way, and the stage play was 
now embarked on its long and color- 
ful career. 


While the run at the National was 
still in progress, four other New York 
versions were brought on; one at the 
Bowery Theatre, another at Barnum’s 
Museum, a third at the Franklin Mu- 
seum, and finally a burlesque treatment 
by Christy’s Minstrels. The P. T. Bar- 
num offering really troubled Captain 
Purdy. Barnum had acquired a Henry 
J. Conway dramatization that had been 
tried out at the Boston Museum late in 
1852. Conway had tempered what he 
called “the crude points” and “objec- 
tionable features” and had added a hap- 
py ending. Barnum further enhanced 
the production with some “scenes in 
living pictures,” a grand panorama of 
the Mississippi by moonlight, painted 
by Delamere, showing a steamer on the 
way to New Orleans with real rotating 
wheels, lights, and smoke puffs clearly 
visible to the audience. And although 
Purdy publicly referred to this “tamed- 
down” rendering as “the humbug ver- 
sion,” he felt obliged to relieve its im- 
pact with some extra attractions of his 
own. Barnum’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin had 
opened on November 7th. Three days 
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later Purdy’s reached the hundredth- 
performance mark, an occasion net. to 
be disregarded. Purdy’s National an- 
nounced a “Grand Jubilee Festival.” 
John Schiebel’s National Brass Band 
of thirty musicians blared out from the 
street balcony of the theatre commenc- 
ing at g A.M. At 2 P.M. the drama was 
given a special performance “for ladies, 
families and schools.” At 6 P.M. “a 
grand display of fireworks, under the di- 
rection of Isaac Edge of Jersey City,” 
was followed by an exhibition of Profes- 
sor Grant’s Drummond Light on the 
roof-top of the theatre; and at the 
evening performance Captain Purdy pre- 
sented little Cordelia (Eva) Howard 
with a specially engraved gold tea set. 


When the Bowery opened on January 
16, 1854, with T. D. “Daddy” Rice as 
Uncle Tom, Purdy was ready with an- 
other “Grand Uncle Tom Jubilee” for 
his two hundredth performance, Janu- 
ary 26th. This time he had Koop’s cele- 
brated National Brass and Clarinet 
Band furnish the morning music, with 
Professor Grant and Isaac Edge repeat- 
ing their respective lighting and _pyro- 
technic displays in the evening. The 
“Tom” show theatrical parade was now 
well-formed and ready for its seventy- 
year march. 


Just as the novel had found an im- 
mediate audience abroad with the mul- 
titude of translations, so did the play. 
And just as the book had sold more 
copies in England the first year than in 
the United States, so the play had more 
productions. While the Howard com- 
pany was performing in Troy in the 
fall of 1852, there were six productions 
running in London. Berlin first saw the 
play in December, 1852, and Paris in 
January, 1853. One French version, 
L’Oncle Tom, was notable for its fanci- 
ful geography: the slaves were shown 
escaping to Canada by sailing down the 


Ohio river and, in the course of this 
impossible journey, accomplishing the 
doubly impossible feat of “shooting the 
falls of Niagara.” 

The distinctive theatrical history of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, however, belongs 
to America and to the multitude of 
“Tom” shows and troupes that crossed 
and recrossed the United States for the 
seventy years or more after the Troy 
opening. There were early performances 
in Salt Lake City (1852); San Francisco 
(1854); Cleveland (1852); Philadelphia 
(1853); Cincinnati (1853); Detroit 
(1852); Chicago (1853). No other play 
had ever swept across America in such 
prairie-fire fashion. 


Twelve different versions appeared in 
print before 1900, to say nothing of the 
numerous unpublished dramatizations. 
Colonel Robert E. J. Miles, manager of 
the Cincinnati Theatre, copied down 
an outline as he watched the perform- 
ance of the Howards in New York, 
hurred back to Cincinnati, filled in the 
text from memory, and brought it out 
at the Melodeon Grand Concert Hall 
on December 5, 1853. 

Up to the Civil War years, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was a stable fixture in the- 
atrical repertoires across the nation; and 
early in the conflict four New York 
managers, mistakenly judging the real 
temper of the time, got up four new pro- 
ductions for the metropolitan audi- 
ences. Even though one of these includ- 
ed the Howards and another was billed 
as “the Equestrian Moral Drama,” all of 
them collapsed. Through the war years 
and for some ten years after—although 
they never ceased completely—‘‘Uncle 
Tom” shows were less frequent. War 
and its aftermath demanded more im- 
mediate and real-life attention to the 
slavery issue. 

In the late seventies, however, ““Tom- 
ming” began in earnest. In 1879, The 
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New York Dramatic Mirror listed the 
routes of forty-nine traveling “Tom” 
companies. Twenty years later this num- 
ber had increased ten-fold. Companies 
were of all shapes, sizes, and descrip- 
tions. Many of the troupes were family 
affairs and many ridiculously limited in 
their acting resources. Doubling up of 
parts was common. One group, in 1885, 
is reported to have performed the entire 
text with only three players. Their de- 
ficiencies were relieved, however, or so 
their theatrical imaginations permitted 
them to believe, by colorful broadsides 
and streamers announcing: “The Mc- 
Fadden Famous Original Boston Ideal 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company” or “Chi- 
cago Ideal Uncle Tom Cabin Com- 
bination” or “Hyers Sisters’ Ideal Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Company.” During the 
eighties they were practically all “ideal.” 
“Tom” shows were not, however, lim- 
ited to the small itinerant variety. The 
larger cities supported ever enlarging 
and more mammoth productions. On 
March 4, 1901, William Brady brought 
out a New York production at the 
Academy of Music contrived to dwarf 
all previous stagings. In addition to Wil- 
ton Lackaye as Uncle Tom and Theo- 
dore Roberts as Legree, he employed 
two hundred buck-and-wing dancers and 
singers, eighteen complete sets of giant 
proportions, and a transformation of 
twenty-one separate scenes. Eighty-eight 
performances were added to the record 
with this biggest-of-all “Tom” shows. 


Throughout their colorful history the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin renderings were ever 
more “mammoth,” more “spectacular,” 
more “ideal.” Theatrical novelty was 
the stock in trade of the “Tommer.” 
The bloodhounds, although they were 
rarely even hounds, became a regular 
feature. Wellesley and Sterling’s adver- 
tised: ‘The wonderful dogs, Sultan, 
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Caesar and Monarch, for which Buffalo 
Bill makes a standing offer of $5,000 or 
$3,000 for Sultan alone, take part in the 
play.” Lehnen’s troupe carried fifty ac- 
tors, twelve dogs, a mule, and an ele- 
phant. Managers adopted all sorts of 
dodges to entice the dogs across the ice 
in pursuit of Eliza. Foxy-smelling cords 
were stretched across the stage. Eliza 
fed the dogs regularly from the “prop” 
child bundle; so when she started her 
flight across the ice, her baby clutched 
tightly against her, the dogs willingly 
pursued their prey jumping carnivor- 
ously at Eliza’s throat. 

Although many of the companies were 
not large enough to supply a separate 
actor for each part, one short-lived fad 
of the early eighties required an over- 
stock of actors. These were the “double” 
companies of which C. H. Smith’s of 
Boston was one of the first. In April, 
1881, he listed his group as “Smith’s 
Ideal Double Mammoth Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin Company” with two Markses and 
two Topsies. Others advertised two 
Toms and two Evas. 


The introduction of jubilee singers, 
however, was in the way of being a per- 
manent production adjunct. In early 
March, 1876, the Howards added the 
“Georgia Jubilee Singers” to their per- 
formances at the Brooklyn Theatre. 
From that time no substantial company 
would venture out without their “Vir- 
ginia Jubilee Singers,” “Mississippi 
Cabin Jubilee Singers,” or “Great South- 
ern Jubilee Singers.” Elaborate planta- 
tion scenes with real Negroes, not only 
singing but dancing, became indispen- 
sable to any first-rate troupe. In fact, 
one of the most delightful, if apocry- 
phal, stories of ‘“Tomming” springs 
from this mania. A trouper, who in his 
old age had become a little irregular in 
his rendering of Uncle Tom, was dis- 
missed by his manager. Having a wide 
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acquaintance among the singers and ac- 
tors, the old actor proceeded to put all 
the jubilee singers under contract to 
him; and when his former manager at- 
tempted to recruit a new troupe, he 
found himself unable to get any singers 
without paying the price demanded by 
the dismissed actor. The old Uncle Tom 
soon found himself back in the com- 
pany and at a considerable increase in 
salary. 


As with any theatrical piece of such 
widespread popularity, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was imitated in all manner of 
versions and perversions. While the 
Howards were still appearing in their 
first engagement at Purdy’s National, 
the Franklin Museum—just a few doors 
away—was projecting a series of twenty- 
five lantern slides of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in. J. N. Still’s Grand Diorama of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, after its first exhibition in 
1855, was shown widely throughout the 
country at lodges and churches. Sequels 
and copies appeared in quantity from 
the very beginning: Uncle Pat’s Cabin 
and Uncle Mike’s Cabin, Irish concoc- 
tions; Uncle Dad’s Cabin and Happy 
Uncle Tom, minstrel burlesques. 


Twentieth-century “Tomming” fol- 
lowed pretty much the established _pat- 
tern. In the summer of 1927 there were 
still a dozen companies on the road: 
Mason Brothers in their fifty-seventh 
season and the Harvalls in their fortieth. 
The theatrical vitality of the drama was 
most recently demonstrated in the re- 
vival by the Players Club in New York. 
Their adaptation, a revised Aiken text 
by A. E. Thomas, opened at the Alvin 
Theatre on May 29, 1933, with Otis 
Skinner as Uncle Tom and Fay Bainter 
as Topsy. Both of them had made their 
debuts in “Tom” shows. Although orig- 
inally scheduled for the customary one- 
week run for Players revivals, it played 


to capacity for four weeks and then took 
to the road and in Boston was seen by 
Cordelia Howard, the original Little 
Eva. 

Quite naturally, the movies have done 
their share of “Tom” adaptations, 
notably Famous Players Lasky in 1918 
and Carl Laemmle in the early twenties. 
The movies were, however, “Johnny- 
come-latelys” in the “Tom” theatrical 
history. The high-life of this remarkable 
dramatic document belonged to the 
eighties and nineties and to the ante- 
bellum days of its first productions. 
There were other treatments of the slave 
problem, notably Dred and The Octo- 
roon; but none of these carried the fire 
brand quality and theatrical impact of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Mrs. Stowe’s—and thus Aiken’s—dra- 
matic narrative may be undistinguished 
and much of the writing even careless, 
but the vividness and vitality of the 
characters, the artistic juxtapositions of 
situations and characters, the precise 
and simple alignment of the forces of 
good and evil on the slavery issue—not 
the struggle between North and South 
—provided the essentials for an endur- 
ing theatrical piece. The actor found 
parts he could get hold of and play to 
the hilt, the stage manager found scenes 
he could really work up, and the theatre 
manager discovered endless opportun- 
ities for exploitation; and all of this 
without destroying the essentials of the 
moral drama. Bloodhounds, donkeys, 
panoramas, jubilee singers, trans- 
formations supplied a kind of theatrical 
vitality to the burning issues of the play. 
Awkward and blundering as much of 
the staging must have been and _ prim- 
itive as it may seem in the reading, there 
were probably few spectators unmoved 
at the final glory of the transformation 
scene as one prompt book described it: 
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Dark cloud drop rises slowly and discovers very 
large fan center. Fan separates from the center 
and falls slowly right and left, discovering Tom 
on car, with back to audience with hands out- 
stretched upwards. Two large silver and gold 
gates about second groove closed. On either side 
angels with large palms. Lights full up. Car 
with Tom ascends slantingly up stage. The two 
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angels swing around, gates open slowly, dis- 
covers two more angels right and left on top of 
gate posts as car with Tom passes through the 
gates. Back cloud drop rises and discovers Eva 
and St. Claire with angels extending hands to 
Uncle Tom.—Chorus of negroes all through. 
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As if to upbraid Broadway for the 
ignoble season of 1951-52, an intrepid 
Greenwich Village group calling itself 
Circle in the Square revived Summer 
and Smoke shortly after the season was 
officially closed. The production, in 
three-sided arena style, proved so suc- 
cessful that it was still selling out every 
performance in October. Moreover, it 
was then still by far the most stimulat- 
ing production in New York, although 
the new season of 1952-53 was al- 
ready under way, with five new openings 
in the single week of October twelfth. 
As staged by the talented new director 
José Quintero, Summer and Smoke rep- 
resented a triumph of atmosphere and 
theatrical poetry over all the mediocre 
realism that gluts the market place -of 
tired Broadway showmanship. The fresh 
showmanship of Circle in the Square, 
greatly sparked by the talent of the 
hitherto unknown actress Geraldine 
Page, brought to Tennessee Williams’ 
play a Rembrandt-like imagination. If 
the effect was that of Faulkner and his 
“Southern Gothic” rather than that of 
Rembrandt, the reason lay in the play 
itself—in the provincial stalemate, crude 
eroticism, and senseless sense of doom 
that Williams took for his subject. 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Summer and Smoke proved to be a 
better play than it had seemed to be 
when the 1948 Broadway production 
introduced it to the New York public. 
On the other hand, Williams’ drama is 
not merely faulty in construction but 
conceptually impoverished. Its novelistic 
progression, which results in repetitious- 
ness and some tedium, is less trouble- 
some than the author’s failure to unify 
the frustrations of Alma and the de- 
bauchery of young Doctor John in some 
concept of reality. It is reality itself that 
Williams dissolved by his failure to crys- 
tallize a meaning less ambiguous than 
that ironic fate. For all its merits, there- 
fore, Summer and Smoke can be set 
down as decadent art. The Circle in the 
Square production succeeded precisely 
because it gave theatrical realization to 
that quality of decadence. The play was 
steeped by the director in an atmos- 
phere of half-lights; the emotions trans- 
pired in a mist, and the action flowed 
across three areas, one of which (the 
middle one) was an emotional rather 
than an actual environment. And the 
activity on the tripartite stage was uni- 
fied by a dark border on three sides, 
from which supernumerary townsfolk 
emerged and into which they disap- 
peared—as did also Doctor John and his 
Mexican femme fatale now and then. 
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We may put the case as follows: The 
proscenium-stage 1948 Broadway _pro- 
duction objectified the drama, and con- 
sequently deprived Summer and Smoke 
of cohesion. The Circle in the Square 
production gave subjective realization 
and consequently cohesion to a_ play 
that goes to pieces when it is viewed 
too objectively. There must be integrity 
in everything, even in decadence, if art 
is to prevail. No half measures will suf- 
fice. This is a lesson that both the 
Broadway and _ off-Broadway theatre 
must learn. The Circle in the Square 
production, although it suffered from a 
lack of professional casting in the case of 
several secondary roles, prevailed pre- 
cisely because it had a penumbral and 
preternatural atmosphere that accorded 
with the true quality of Summer and 
Smoke. It had the weird glow of a 
phosphorescent fungus. This may not 
be healthy, classic art, but at least it is 
art. The limited value of both the play 
and the staging resides in this fact. It 
makes very little difference, moreover, 
whether or not the fact of “decadence” 
was present in the consciousness of 
author, director, actor, and audience, 
as it may have been during the heyday 
of Maeterlinck, Andreyev, and the sym- 
bolist movement. 


II 

If I have started this report with a 
play first produced more than four years 
ago and with an off-Broadway produc- 
tion, the reason is that the new season 
bristled with challenges to artistry. 
Nothing needs to be said about the first 
new musical comedy, Buttrio Square, 
which was simply a fiasco and could not 
have been anything else. Nor is there 
much need for explication in the case 
of Mr. Pickwick, which Stanley Young 
based on Dickens’ imperishable Pick- 
wick Papers. Mr. Young performed a feat 
in making a fairlv unified comedy out 
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of that diffuse classic, and the results 
were not without considerable charm 
and humor. The extravaganza at the 
heart of the material dominated the 
proceedings and overcame to some de- 
gree the for us largely pointless—and ex- 
cept in the trial scene, barbless—compli- 
cations. As comedy of manners, Mr. 
Young’s treatment rarely rises above 
that pulpy humor, “British” and perkily 
“refined” in John Barrell’s efficient pro- 
duction, which Americans generally set 
down as too mild for our stage. This was 
especially apparent in George Howe's 
playing of Pickwick; and Nigel Green's 
Alfred Jungle, who was vigorously sinis- 
ter in the part, grew tiresomely over- 
active. Nor could Nydia Westman, de- 
lightful in the role of the fuzzily roman- 
tic Rachel Wardle, be expected to step 
out of her part and invigorate the ac- 
tion. Only Estelle Winwood’s Mrs. Leo 
Hunter and Clive Revill’s Sam Weller 
were consistently enlivening. In truth 
neither the production nor the dramati- 
zation had the strong fibre that would 
have made Mr. Pickwick more than a 
pleasantly zany evening in the theatre. 
If it was hardly possible to be morosely 
critical of the play, which seemed 
headed for success on both the Broad- 
way and, in due time, off-Broadway 
stage, Mr. Pickwick did not perceptibly 
vitalize the American theatre. Although 
Mr. Young’s and Charles Dickens’ com- 
edy of manners and humors can be 
uncommonly fetching, it gives us only 
stage people in stage situations. 

Not much more could be said, either, 
of the Theatre Guild’s production of 
The Millionairess, a legacy from Ber- 
nard Shaw’s_ valetudinarian period. 
Brought to New York after a successful 
London initiation, the play was Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s vehicle. Shorn of its 
brillant, if perverse, preface, The Mil- 
lionairess is, in truth, little more than 
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just another extravaganza, quite as 
broad as Mr. Young’s play, if less ingra- 
tiating. As in Mr. Pickwick, the char- 
acters are only stage people, and they 
are actually less rounded. Shaw’s mil- 
lionairess heroine is largely an animated 
notion for theatrical antics, and it is 
as such that she is rendered by Miss 
Hepburn, who properly enough only 
acts the part. If she had tried to live it, 
the results would have been disastrous. 
Miss Hepburn uses every physical trick 
of her mannered acting and, except 
when her deliberate style cracks at the 
seams (chiefly at the beginning of the 
play) at it also cracks in her voice, her 
breezy performance is extremely expert. 
It captivated London, and it drew plau- 
dits from the Broadway public as well. 
It can be enjoyed, indeed, as a calcu- 
lated exercise, both muscular and vocal 
(highly vocal!), or as a tour de force of 
showmanship. One may wonder only 
whether there isn’t anything more in 
the matter of The Millionairess than an 
occasion for a tour de force. 


Granted that the play is a poor one— 
and that it is one more example of how 
much closer Shaw was to W. S. Gilbert 
than. is generally realized. We have here 
the same “typing” of characters and the 
same insouciant treatment of plot as 
sheer contrivance. Shaw may have fan- 
cied himself Ibsen’s successor, but he 
was Gilbert’s successor, too. He may 
have expressed contempt for ‘“‘Sardoodle- 
dom” as a critic, but he also favored a 
brand of Sardoodledom all his own 
when he came to write some of his 
plays from the period of Arms and the 
Man to that which began with The Ap- 
ple Cart. But Shaw was still Shaw even 
in The Millionairess, and it is not his 
heroine’s capers that are most rewarding 
but the conversations that treat the suc- 
«cess and failure of money and efficiency. 
It is not Miss Hepburn dropping block- 
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busters into the play who does it the 
greatest service. Much of the time she 
merely calls attention to Shaw's Gilbert- 
ian disposition and to the harum-scarum 
dramaturgy of the last period of his 
career. It is Robert Helpmann playing 
the Egyptian doctor, the most vivid foil 
to Miss Hepburn, who carries the im- 
mortal part of Shaw’s literary genius— 
namely, his wit, his wisdom, and_ his 
compassion. Shaw may have approved of 
hardheadedness and beguiled himself 
with notions of supermen and_ super- 
women who knock silly or inefficient 
peoples’ heads together for the sake of 
a good society. (Toward Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, and Stalin, he brought a sentimental 
attitude, born of impatience with bumb- 
ling and irresolution; here Shaw put 
himself in double jeopardy—as a politi- 
cal thinker celebrated for his humanism 
and as an artist noteworthy for his 
comic detachment.) He may have con- 
fused hardheadedness with hardheart- 
edness in some of his later pronuncia- 
mentos. But it was his bright softheart- 
edness that was always most attractive 
and hardheaded in his thought and 
work. 

In The Millionairess, the real spine of 
the play is his ruthless heroine’s failure. 
Her victories are all Pyrrhic ones, and 
it is the Egyptian doctor, in whom there 
is a compassionate absence of money- 
making and power-seeking genius, who 
emerges as the real victor in this com- 
edy. He proves to be her match; he is 
the man worthy of her spirit in direct 
proportion to the superiority of his 
ethos. Miss Hepburn may neatly de- 
stroy furniture and a calculating ad- 
mirer (Adrian Blenderbland, amusingly 
played by Cyril Ritchard), but The Mil- 
lionairess is most like a play, rather than 
like an overextended music-hall skit, 
when Shaw bankrupts his heroine or 
rattles her self-assurance. It is possible, 
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indeed, that the play would have been 
better served if Miss Hepburn had made 
more of a woman and less of an over- 
sized and overanimated puppet of the 
flamboyant heroine. This view, however, 
is a minority opinion. In the case of 
The Millionairess, it is not for Bernard 
Shaw but for Katharine Hepburn that 
the public has come to the playhouse 
both on Broadway and in the West End 
of London. 


Ill 


Reliance on virtuoso performances for 
success in the theatre is often a symptom 
of inadequacy in the field of playwrit- 
ing. Beatrice Lillie’s triumphant show, 
accurately entitled An Evening with Be- 
atrice Lillie, may be set down as such 
a symptom, although it is certainly no 
detriment to the stage. Coursing 
through a variety of skits and songs, 
such as “A Star’s First Night” and 
“Father and Son,” Miss Lillie currently 
provides the brightest theatre of the 
new season. She has able assistants in the 
specialized comedian Reginald Gardiner 
and in the piano team of “Eddie and 
Rach,” but she is the central attraction 
of the evening. Some of her numbers 
are not from the top-drawer, but so long 
as her talent is in evidence, no playgoer 
is likely to feel cheated. Her artistry, 
versatile and supremely comic, has long 
been familiar to metropolitan audiences. 
It defies description, and therefore I can 
say nothing about it that would not 
sound hackneyed. What do such words 
as pace, tempo, facial play, gait, raffish 
appearance, and “going flat” in a song 
mean when divorced from the living 
presence of the performer? I shall con- 
fine myself, therefore, to remarking that 
nowadays our theatre suffers from an 
absence of the tradition of music-hall, 
variety-show, or vaudeville entertain- 
ment. If we cannot turn out acting com- 
panies such as those of the old Abbey 
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Theatre, Moscow Art Theatre, and Co- 
peau’s theatre, we should at least de- 
velop individual performers whose range 
is roomy and whose personality is dis- 
tinctive. Miss Beatrice Lillie is one of 
the few remaining artists who qualifies 
for this description. It is possible that 
the advent of television, in which the 
variety-school performer is at a_pre- 
mium, may provide a new stimulus to 
acting of this order, and it may be that 
our acting schools and departments will 
pay more attention to individual ac- 
complishments that do not fit into the 
usual realistic ensemble of a stage pro- 
duction. 


That this efflorescence of virtuosity in 
the performing arts may be, in fact, 
necessary to the life of our theatre is 
evident from the fact that it is perform- 
ance rather than drama which, with few 
exceptions, continues to attract the play- 
goer. Two other Broadway openings 
point clearly in this direction, Edward 
Beloin and Henry Garson’s Jn Any Lan- 
guage, in which Uta Hagen disports her- 
self, and Arthur Laurents’ The Time of 
the Cuckoo, which owes much of its 
attractiveness to the Venetian setting 
and the performances of Shirley Booth 
as an American spinster and Dino Di 
Luca as an Italian lover. Nor is a third 
play, Mary Chase’s Bernardine, any stur- 
dier than the acting it has received from 
a delightful youngster, Johnny Stewart, 
and a group of buoyant adolescents. 


In Any Language is nothing more 
than a frantic improvisation of the 
affairs of an American film star and an 
Italian director—vaguely reminiscent of 
Rosselini—who is possessed of genius. 
At the end of a series of awkward efforts 
by the lady to play a role for which she 
is not suited, she manages to suit him 
as a wife. A happy ending is secured by 
this fortunate circumstance, but there 
is no such gratification for the critical 
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playgoer, for the play adds up to pre- 
cisely nothing. That it has a good 
chance of survival is due entirely to Uta 
Hagen and her good supporting cast, 
expertly put through its paces by 
George Abbott. Miss Hagen has never 
before run through so many tricks of 
the trade. One would not have sus- 
pected that she would ever select a part 
that goes against the grain of noblesse 
that has been present in all the roles she 
has played since she appeared in The 
Seagull with the Lunts. She plays the 
part of Hannah King in Jn Any Lan- 
guage, however, as an accomplished 
trouper, and the resulting entertain- 
ment is a credit to her if not to the 
authors of her play. 

Although vastly superior to Miss 
Hagen’s vehicle, The Time of the Cuc- 
koo has considerably more humanity 
and charm than dramatic power. It 
brings considerable feeling and under- 
standing to the complications of an 
American woman whose inhibitions and 
exaggerated emphasis on money spoil 
her autumnal love affair with a married 
Venetian. Arthur Laurents, who started 
his playwriting career with Home of the 
Brave, strikes a minor note in this play 
without sacrificing humor and vivacity. 
Nevertheless, the theme he develops 
lacks the range and force of a full-length 
drama. He has to resort to mischances 
and misunderstandings in moving the 
action to the realistic conclusion in 
which the Italian lover decides that the 
affair with the acutely suspicious Amer- 
ican woman is too wearing to his nerves 
and too humiliating. Mr. Laurents has 
also made too sharp a distinction be- 
tween American and Latin views on 
love and life, as if the bourgeois lived 
only in an American body instead of 
being a universal and, at least to some 
degree, ineradicable phenomenon. The 
author’s critical faculty in The Time of 
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the Cuckoo is of a standardized variety 
in all but a few bracing moments. The 
irony of detachment that might have 
sharpened the writing is generally sub- 
dued by a ruefulness which is repetitous 
and overextensive. The play is saved 
from dissolution by Harold Clurman’s 
atmospheric direction, which evokes a 
Venice less conventionally romantic 
than earthy and explosive; by Shirley 
Booth’s deft impersonation of a lady 
floundering in a situation for which she 
is altogether unprepared; and by Dino 
Di Luca’s integrated representation of 
a Latin lover for whose values she has 
inadequate understanding and sympa- 
thy. 

In due time, Bernardine will probably 
keep many an off-Broadway theatre 
pleasantly occupied. It may prove to be. 
the What A Life, Junior Miss, and Kiss 
and Tell of the 1950's, with Mary 
Chase’s story of a spirited lad’s experi- 
ments in calf love and his friends’ bi- 
zarre efforts to come to his assistance in 
the great adventure of masculine adoles- 
cence. Superior to the aforementioned 
favorites of amateur theatre, Bernardine 
needs no apologies. The lack of per- 
spicuity attributed to parents in the 
play scores a point to which audiences 
will respond with interest, and the story 
of the budding Don Juan’s amorous en- 
counter with one of his mother’s friends 
also serves to save the play from mere 
farcicality. Mary Chase’s gifts incline 
her to the James M. Barrie sort of fan- 
tastication that pleases when it does not 
cloy, and it does not cloy in Bernardine 
except in a few lines of narration. For- 
tunately, too, Guthrie McClintic has 
staged the play with the help of a cast 
of boys who make the story an effortless, 
natural experience. 

My own, possibly eccentric, taste re- 
bels against the thinness of texture and 
the lack of challenge to the adult mind 
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and sensibility in Bernardine, although 
these deficiencies are less troublesome 
here than in other new plays. It is The 
Gambler, a play by the Italian writer 
Ugo Betti, that interested this reviewer 
most. Its chances on the American stage 
were slight to begin with, and generally 
sure acting by Alfred Drake, Philip 
Coolidge, Anne Burr, and Constance 
Clausen—under Herman Shumlin’s 
imaginative direction—could not wholly 
domesticate the play. It is a metaphys- 
ical, Pirandellian play dealing with the 
complexities and questionings of people 
trapped by the duality of love and hate. 
The Gambler calls attention to an in- 
tellectual quality of writing that could 
be vastly stimulating if a way were 
found to win an American audience for 
it. Unfortunately, however, the Alfred 
Drake and Edward Eager adaptation did 
not accomplish this objective. Nor was 
the Italian author wholly helpful when 
he launched into operatic and _senti- 
mental playwriting, which became some- 
what embarrassing toward the end. Ugo 
Betti is an unseasoned Pirandello in this 
semi-fantastic drama. The potentialities 
of a man being examined for a crime he 
did not quite commit and being vindi- 
cated in law but condemned in his own 
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conscience for blindness of heart are 
considerable. But the playwright failed 
to make an integrated play out of the 
material in direct proportion to his fail- 
ure to keep his work on a purely an- 
alytical or intellectual level. Had he 
done so, his play might have been con- 
sidered less comprehensible to New 
York audiences, and it might have 
seemed somewhat arid, although this is 
hardly certain. But then The Gambler 
would have become a more impressive 
dramatic work—something akin perhaps 
to Right You Are, If You Think You 
Are or perhaps to Strindberg’s There 
Are Crimes and Crimes and Creditors. 
And who knows whether it might not 
have won more consideration, then, in 
our part of the world. It is worth noting 
that Creditors was received with con- 
siderable respect two seasons ago in New 
York, proving that integrity in play- 
writing can overcome more obstacles 
than we imagine when we turn our con- 
ception of public taste into an invari- 
able equation. This much, at least, may 
be said for The Gambler: it represents 
a species of playwriting that is consider- 
ably more mature than the writing to 
be found in the new American plays of 
the early season. 


THE STAGE DIRECTOR 
AND TRADITIONAL OPERA 


WALLACE DACE 


The notable increase of college and 
university productions of traditional 
opera within the last few years has posed 
an unexpected and at times, perhaps, an 
exasperating problem to college theatre 
departments which are faced with a stag- 
gering amount of work on a dramatic 
production in which acting students usu- 
ally can play no part. The fact that 
many operas are consistently successful 
in performance and draw large audi- 
ences is, however, reason enough for 
large college theatre departments to 
undertake at least one opera produc- 
tion a year, and sometimes more. 


The customary arrangement is for 
the music department to provide a con- 
ductor who trains the orchestra, a coach 
to rehearse the singers and, if necessary, 
a choral conductor. The theatre depart- 
ment in turn contributes scenery, cos- 
tumes, properties, lighting, rehearsal 
space, and a stage director. In addition 
to mastering the plot details and the 
moods of the play he is to stage, the 
director has the further problem of fa- 
miliarizing himself thoroughly with the 
music and making an attempt, with the 
guidance of the conductor, to compre- 


Wallace Dace, who is currently on the staff at 
Russell Sage College, has served for two years 
as Stage Director of the University of Denver 
Opera Workshop. The present material rep- 
resents part of a chapter from a book he is 
now writing with A. M. I. Fiskin. 


hend the way in which the music inter- 
prets dramatic action and describes 
character. 

An examination of the Opera News 
annual summary of college and univer- 
sity opera production throughout the 
United States for the year 1950-51 dis- 
closes a variety of activity in which tra- 
ditional operas played a larger role than 
modern works. In most cases, the operas 
listed were produced under conditions 
described above. Following is a list of 
some representative schools and their 
major productions: 

University of Southern California 


The Barber of Bagdad 


Stanford University 
The Devil and Daniel Webster 


College of the Pacific ........ The Masked Ball 


University of Denver 
The Consul, Riders to the Sea 


Illinois Wesleyan University .......... Carmen 
University of Chicago 

Abduction from the Seraglio 
University of Indiana ...... Rigoletto, Parsifal 
University of Iowa ............ Die Fledermaus 


Louisiana State University 
La Traviata, Pagliacci 


University of Michigan ...... The Magic Flute 
Washington University .......... Don Giovanni 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
The Rape of Lucretia 


University of Texas ....... The Bartered Bride 
University of Houston ..The Marriage of Figaro 
University of Washington ............ Macbeth 
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Productions of such diversified oper- 
atic fare indicate a renewal of interest 
in the form and, in many cases, a first 
acquaintance on the part of experienced 
theatre practitioners. When Margaret 
Webster was approached to direct a pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Don Carlos at the 
Metropolitan in 1950, her initial reac- 
tion was one of skepticism. She was 
experienced in the theatre but felt she 
wasn't well enough acquainted with 
opera to do work which would measure 
up to the standards of her famous Shake- 
speare productions in New York. The 
general manager of the Opera, Rudolf 
Bing, made her task easier by requiring 
the conductors to relinquish some of 
their near-absolute control, and share 
the responsibilities of production equal- 
ly with the stage director. This was a 
revolutionary attitude at the Metropoli- 
tan, although many college organizations 
had accepted the logic of this method 
for some time prior to Mr. Bing’s intend- 
ancy. 

In dealing with opera, the stage di- 
rector can expect to encounter a number 
of exotic problems, of a strictly produc- 
tional nature, which do not arise in 
spoken drama. Sometimes the most 
bitterly contested question of all, one 
which should be settled at the first meet- 
ing of all department heads, is whether 
or not to sing the opera in English, 
assuming English is not the language of 
the original libretto—and it seldom is. 
The stage director should be most con- 
cerned with persuading the other mem- 
bers of the organization that the audi- 
ence must understand the lines, since 
strict musical evaluation leads directly 
to the conclusion that the work must be 
sung in the original. After all, the music 
is carefully written to embellish and un- 
derscore the lines in the original tongue 
and in many instances it cannot be re- 
worked satisfactorily to accommodate 
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new cadences and accents in a different 
language. This is an important consider- 
ation from any point of view, but a 
compromise which requires the suppres- 
sion of certain subtleties of musical 
composition appears justified in view of 
what is lost if the audience does not 
comprehend the action or the exposi- 
tion. 

In this latter case, the production of 
opera is bound to suffer a decline over 
a period of time. Opera is an artistic 
integration of drama and music and 
each factor is of importance in the en- 
joyment of an opera in the theatre. 
Over the years, production of drama 
with music, in which the audience does 
not understand a single word which is 
sung and spoken, leads to a decay of 
theatrical values, as the history of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company clearly 
demonstrates. Opera becomes a concert 
in costume. The audience is still enticed 
into the theatre, but for reasons which 
come to have more and more to do 
with music and less and less with drama. 
If the hearers can’t understand the lines 
and the ideas being expressed, they lis- 
ten for what they can understand; they 
listen to the music, to the vocal virtuos- 
ity displayed by the singers, and to the 
tone colors and rhythms in the orchestra. 
The symphonic concert as it is performed 
in the concert hall becomes the standard 
against which opera is measured. But 
opera, except for certain lyric portions, 
is not intended to convey beauty of 
sound to the exclusion of everything 
else; opera music is above all character- 
istic music. It is characteristic of action, 
of mood, and of the personality of the 
player on the stage. 


Overemphasis on musical values leads 
to a corruption of acting standards. A 
singer will step downstage to be heard 
better; he will closely watch the con- 
ductor for his cue; what movement he 
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indulges in is, often as not, an expres- 
sion of the effect the music is having on 
him at a given moment, rather than a 
typically expressive movement or ges- 
ture of the character he is portraying 
under particular stresses and strains. 


When a college opera workshop pro- 
duces an opera which will be seen by 
its own students and members of the 
local community, there is even less valid- 
ity for singing the work in the original 
language than there is at the Metro- 
politan, where a large number of foreign 
singers are performing opera in their 
native tongue. Young American singers 
can scarcely be expected to learn to 
think in three foreign languages with 
their careers hardly begun. When they 
are obliged to sing, for example, in 
French, the resulting noise is often very 
remote indeed from the authentic sound 
of the opera, since those singers for 
whom French is not a native tongue, or 
at least, not a language with which they 
have been intimately acquainted for 
many years, sing their lines by rote, in 
uninflected, meaningless French which 
is more of an outrage to the cultivated 
ear than is the singing of a good English 
translation. Exceptions to this rule are 
rare. In general it may be said that only 
in France can one hear singers who are 
trained in the rich nuances of the lan- 
guage by public demand, rendering the 
lines of French opera with the authentic 
accents as originally conceived by com- 
poser and librettist. It is possible to 
experience good theatre delivered in a 
foreign tongue, as was demonstrated by 
the success of the Moscow Art Theatre 
in New York, the performances of which 
were read in Russian. But the perform- 
ers must be skilled in the language in- 
volved, and this is seldom the case in 
American opera production. Musical 
sound without character, without mean- 
ing, is not good opera. Many European 


managers assume this; in the majority of 
the foreign opera houses performances 
are sung in the language of the audi- 
ence. 

Over a period of several decades in 
America, opera production ex- 
panded and prospered behind a mask 
of obscurity and misunderstanding that 
would have quickly dispatched a less 
resilient dramatic form. This is perhaps 
partly explainable in terms of a certain 
perverse admiration audiences seem to 
entertain for the mysterious and the in- 
explicable in the theatre. Although this 
phenomenon may sustain an art through 
various experimental stages it will not 
do indefinitely; clarity of idea and of 
expression is a prime requisite for any 
art form, and if productions of theatrical 
works that nobody understands go on 
for any length of time, either a decline 
in the popularity of the form will set 
in, or mounting public dissatisfaction 
will force a re-examination of the values 
of the art, and the necessary changes will 
be undertaken to rescue it from ob- 
livion. 

There are indications that opera pro- 
duction is undergoing such a_transi- 
tional phase in our professional opera 
houses at the present time. In certain 
recent productions at the Metropolitan, 
the emphasis on purely musical matters. 
has been expanded to include an equal 
emphasis on visual values as well, and 
this re-direction of creative energies 
is being paralleled in the college music 
and theatre departments which co- 
sponsor opera workshops. In one impor- 
tant respect the opera workshop stage 
director can go farther than his counter- 
part in the large professional theatres: 
adequate rehearsal time can be given to 
the problem of conveying the meaning 
of the play to the audience in authentic, 
modern theatre terms through careful 
integration of acting, music, and produc- 
tional values. In the college theatres a 
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custom-built production, rehearsed for 
several weeks, is the normal rule in 
contrast to the professional opera com- 
panies’ repertory method which places 
an intolerable burden on the visual 
aspects of an opera. And further, col- 
lege opera workshop organizations are 
not likely to be inhibited by generations 
of traditional stage action, routine set- 
tings, and hackneyed acting styles; they 
are perhaps in the best position to 
arouse enlightened audience interest in 
opera performances by designing them 
as convincing, meaningful, and stimu- 
lating lyric theatre. 


In addition to the language question 
there is a second problem characteristic 
of opera which the stage director does 
not encounter elsewhere. The plot of a 
spoken drama is revealed through dia- 
logue and dramatic action, but the plot 
of an opera is expressed through sung 
dialogue and through music which de- 
scribes and enriches dramatic action. 
Music and action must not contradict 
one another. On the contrary, the direc- 
tor must expend every effort to insure 
the integration of these two elements, 
a task that is complicated by the fact 
that the relationship between music and 
action is not exactly clear to the un- 
trained eye. 


In the eighteenth century there were 
many conventions concerning the man- 
ner in which musical forms may be 
employed to interpret dramatic action: 
the director might profitably investigate 
these conventions when preparing a 
“classical” opera for the theatre. In 
Mozart’s operas, for example, there 
emerges with surprising consistency a 
distinct pattern of key changes to mark 
the beginnings of certain dramatic sec- 
tions. He often employs the key of B- 
flat Major to express the purity and in- 
nocence of youth: at every entrance of 
the young prince Idamante in the early 
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opera ZJdomeneo, a chord of B-flat is 
heard in the orchestra. Among many 
composers of the time there was an ex- 
tensive use of D Minor as the key of 
villainy: Don Giovanni opens and closes 
in this key. Again, Mozart frequently 
wrote music in B Minor for death 
scenes; in D-flat Major for scenes of 
pomp and dignity; in A Major for al- 
most-innocent love making. He wrote 
wedding scenes in G Major and scenes 
of sensual love in G Minor. 


The modulations between some of 
these keys, modulations which appear 
nowhere in his symphonic writing, are 
distinctive and convey meaning. An 
example of his characteristic use of G 
Minor to underscore a sequence dealing 
with sensual love occurs in the second 
duet of the first act of The Marriage of 
Figaro. The idea is implicit in the plot 
but is not clearly stated in the lines; 
it is through the music that the idea is 
projected. Figaro and Susanna are in- 
specting a room which the Count has 
promised them for their own when they 
are married. The room lies between the 
Count’s room on one side and that of 
the Countess on the other; Figaro, in 
his innocence, regards this as a conven- 
ient and logical arrangement for all 
concerned. But Susanna is suspicious of 
this “convenience,” and her suspicions 
are subtly expressed in an unexpected 
harmonic progression. The duet begins 
in B-flat, and Figaro mentions the Coun- 
tess’ room in the tonic. Then the har- 
mony goes to F, the dominant of B- 
flat, as he describes the Count ringing 
for him. As Susanna answers him by sug- 
gesting that the Count might send Fig- 
aro on an errand some five miles away— 
and then come into the room himself 
to visit her—the harmony modulates 
to G Minor. The real meaning of the 
scene thus lies in G Minor and not the 
basic key of B-flat, in which the music 
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is framed. To Mozart, nothing could be 
clearer than this little device, which the 
audience is scarcely expected to recog- 
nize as a bit of skillful musico-dramatic 
technique. But an audience responds to 
such touches of virtuosity without know- 
ing why. The spectator senses a certain 
characteristic fitness in the relationship 
between the lines and the music, and 
enjoys the opera without comprehend- 
ing the manner in which the music is 
conveying meaning and logic in dra- 
matic terms. This does not by any means 
relieve the director of the responsibility 
of examining his material with care, 
and making sure he understands what 
Mozart is doing with music and text at 
all times. It is this factor of musical 
expression of dramatic action which 
poses one of the most delicate problems 
of all for the stage director; and without 
the guidance of the conductor assigned 
to the production, he may overlook a 
great many subtle and effective touches 


‘in the writing of the opera he is direct- 


ing. 

In general, it may be said that there 
are three distinct techniques of project- 
ing dramatic ideas through musical 
means: imitations, analogies, and quo- 


_tations. All composers take advantage of 


these methods; Mozart employed each 
device in every one of his operas from 
Idomeneo through La Clemenza di 
Tito. 

Imitations are simply musical descrip- 
tions of noises which occur in nature 
and are meaningless without the text. 
The audience must in some way be 
prompted to hear, and to make the con- 
nection. In the second act of Die Wal- 
kiirie, the barking of Hunding’s dogs, 
heard in the distance, is imitated by the 
orchestra to build suspense toward his 
entrance and heighten anticipation for 
the approaching struggle; Siegmund 
should be assigned business which in- 


dicates that he hears the dogs coming. 
Mussorgsky entertained a cordial dislike 
for policemen and imitates the profes- 
sion satirically in Boris Godounov. And 
Mozart imitates the sounds of knocking 
on doors and ringing of bells at several 
points in Figaro. 


Analogies are musical passages which 
suggest the direction and structure of 
the action. For example, Gregory, in 
Boris, describes a dream he has had. He 
climbed to the top of a tower and looked 
down at the masses of people below; 
during the narrative the harmony rises 
in fourths (an interval characteristic of 
much Russian music) and as he reaches 
the top of the tower the masses are de- 
picted below, in the bass. The harmonic 
progression in Figaro described above is 
also a musical analogy. A more recent 
example appears in Albert Herring, in 
which some of the Mother’s music mod- 
ulates back and forth between A Major 
and A Minor, suggesting a touch of hy- 
pocrisy. Another technique of analogy 
is the establishment of particular in- 
struments for a special character: in the 
Berlioz Harold in Italy, Harold is per- 
sonified by a viola; in the Strauss Don 
Quixote, the cello stands for the Don 
and the viola represents Sancho Panza. 
Similiarly in opera, Don Alfonso in Cosi 
fan Tutte is almost always accompanied 
by an oboe. Finally, in a more general 
way, horns suggest hunting scenes (Tris- 
tan, Act II); trombones suggest the 
ghostly and mysterious (Don Giovanni, 
Act II); and trumpets, having once 
belonged exclusively to the nobility, 
can be relied on to call up the required 
images of lordly pomp and circum- 
stance when needed (Aida, Act II). 


Quotations are short musical themes 
or Leitmotivs which, having been estab- 
lished to represent a character, an ob- 
ject, or an idea, can be repeated at will 
throughout the course of the action to 
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bring again to mind the special factors 
for which they stand. As is well known, 
Wagner elaborated this technique into 
a complex and highly effective system of 
composition; the various motivs in the 
four Ring operas make up the unifying 
musical principle of these diverse plays 
for music. Sometimes more obvious but 
equally effective treatment is applied to 
the quotation principle: a few bars from 
The Star Spangled Banner call forth the 
idea of America in Madam Butterfly; 
the Dresden Amen signifies the Grail in 
Parsifal; for purposes of comedy Mozart 
quotes a few bars of Non piu andrai 
from his own Figaro in the last finale of 
Don Giovanni (Leperello remarks that 
he is tired of that tune). Sometimes mo- 
tivs are employed to contradict the dia- 
logue in such a manner as to reveal 
character or mood: in the first act of 
Der Rosenkavalier, the Marschallin tells 
the Baron she had a headache, and it 
was this which delayed his admittance 
to her chamber, but the love motiv 
appears in the orchestra, and thus is 
underscored the real reason for the 
delay. 

Such techniques of musical composi- 
tion should of course become part of 
the stage director’s over-all understand- 
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ing of the opera he is to direct; and, 
to repeat, the work in hand might well 
be explored thoroughly with the con- 
ductor’s help, to determine, in as specific 
a way as possible, exactly how the music 
projects action and describes character. 
Very few operas offer characters who 
seem more convincing and real in the 
theatre than the personages of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. This impression does 
not come, however, from a mere reading 
of the libretto, nor would it come from 
a performance of the libretto as a spoken 
drama. The warmth and vitality with 
which they are imbued are due entirely 
to Mozart’s music. When the director 
is clearly aware of the manner in which 
a skillful composer forms and shapes 
musical passages for dramatic purposes, 
he should be ready to begin rehearsing 
the singers in patterns of action which 
correspond to and reflect the musical 
expressions of the stage action. As a rule, 
the music should not be changed; the 
stage business should be adapted to the 
requirements of the score. If the director 
assumes that both music and stage busi- 
ness grow simultaneously out of the 
lines of the play, he should not be far 
wrong in his interpretation of the 
various scenes to the public. 


THE PLACE OF THE PLAYWRIGHT 
IN COLLEGE FILM-MAKING 


GEORGE SAVAGE 


I 


There are at the present time four 
types of films produced by college drama 
departments: the documentary, the edu- 
cational, the fictional, and the experi- 
mental. Of these forms the documentary 
is perhaps now the most important. In 
the broadest possible sense, the docu- 
mentary is a film done for an educa- 
tional or promotional purpose where 
the content is more important than the 
entertainment value. Well Town, de- 
signed to stir up interest in a public 
health program; Four Ways to Drama, 
an introduction to the production of 
radio, motion picture, television, and 
theatre; Liquid Assets, a warning to peo- 
ple in Southern California of the critical 
state of the water supply; and Intro- 
duction to Jazz, a musical presentation 
of the origin and development of jazz— 
these are examples of this type of film. 


While the documentary may not have 
a plot in the fictional sense, the struc- 
ture is conceived with a view to holding 
audience interest beyond the literal pre- 
sentation of facts. When a documen- 
tary is well designed and scrupulously 
thought out, it does have artistic and 
dramatic value. 
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The purely educational film, however, 
is definitely a teaching aid. It, therefore, 
does not assume an obligation beyond 
the factual. Making Theatrical Wigs, 
Perspective Drawing, One Way to Build 
a Flat are self-evident examples of this 
type. Although purpose is more im- 
portant than artistry, someone has to do | 
the script. 

Naturally, these classifications overlap 
and one film may at times serve multiple 
purposes. In any case, there is a demand 
for the production of documentary and 
educational films. The colleges—since 
they are important users—must be con- 
cerned whether these films are made by 
college departments of theatre, by ex- 
tension divisions, or by business organi- 
zations. Each operates in an area of low 
cost and limited profit to fulfil a re- 
gional, occupational, experimental, and 
creative demand. “The industry,” in the 
box-office sense, is not yet active or inter- 
ested, since the field of exploitation is 
limited. Colleges should exert leadership 
in supplying worth-while scripts, and 
in producing good films. 

A third type in which colleges are 
developing a growing interest is the 
fictional film. Bird Hunt is an example. 
The study of the awakening of moral re- 
sponsibility in a pre-adolescent boy might 
be considered as a documentary in the 
sense that any artistic and sensitive in- 
terpretation of human_ relationships 
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contributes to human understanding. 
But in this case viewers are interested 
first in the story. There may well be an 
increasing number of college films that 
explore such psychological relationships 
from a creative point of view. The pos- 
sibilities for primarily narrative films 
of this type are boundless; and many 
seem to be especially appropriate to the 
interests of the college and university 
writer. 

Finally, a fourth type is perhaps best 
labeled as experimental. In this case, 
the graphic artist, the designer, the cam- 
era man, the composer, or the technician 
—rather than the script-writer, per se— 
may have been dominant. Perhaps the 
technician and designer have taken ma- 
terial already at hand, and have experi- 
mented with lighting and sound. Gene- 
sis, a film using color and form as an 
accompaniment to the first words of the 
Bible, illustrates the type, as do certain 
films using abstractions set to music. The 
script is frequently secondary and often 
improvised. Each film still needs a basic 
pattern, but the pattern may not be one 
anchored by words, dialogue, exposition; 
pictures, forms, music, or color are sub- 
stituted for the conventional language. 

The point which should concern us 
here is that each of these types (with 
the exception, in part, of the purely ex- 
perimental) must have a writer—a play- 
wright, if you will. For our purposes, 
moreover, it is not enough to define the 
function of the playwright; it is equally 
important to understand him. I propose 
to analyze the position of the playwright, 
and in particular the college playwright, 
in terms of his relationship with him- 
self, his relationship with drama depart- 
ments, and his relationship with com- 
mercial film people. 


II 


In his personal relationships, the play- 
wright often invites the hostile attitudes 
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by which most of those dependent on 
the product of his ability view him. If 
society is rarely kind to the writer, he 
is rarely kind to society. He may be 
given praise, subsidy, advanced degrees, 
yet produce nothing. He may be neg- 
lected, abused, flunked out of school, yet 
grow into a “new voice.” If he is helped 
too much, he feels restricted. If he has 
too much freedom, he feels neglected. He 
argues; he forgets to credit those who 
have helped him; he borrows money 
and may not pay it back; and he makes 
himself particularly difficult during the 
production of his work. It is a part of 
the nature of his concentration that he 
often becomes unaware of his relation- 
ships with other people. 

If college theatre departments are to 
develop a playwright in any field, some 
of the folklore that surrounds him 
should be disregarded. I suggest that 
staff members clear their minds of such 
traditional generalizations as_ these: 
“The writer should not be coddled be- 
cause he can develop only if he is hun- 
gry, unappreciated, and_ ostracized”; 
“writing cannot be taught—therefore, 
academically, nothing should be done 
for the writing student”; “the content 
of writing courses cannot be measured 
accurately so that they should not be 
in the curriculum”; ‘writers are all mad 
and the community should be protected 
against them by zoning laws”; “anybody 
can make a fortune by writing some- 
thing over the week end if he wants to 
compromise his high intellectual stand- 
ards with cheap, obvious, commercial 
demands”; “anyone can write a book, 2 
play, a film script, but only a genius 
can interpret it.” Each playwright is an 
individual with special capacities that 
must be understood to be developed. 

An ideal student playwright may 
never have existed, but for the sake of 
clarification, let us suppose there is one. 
He is young, yet mature; idealistic, yet 
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practical; brilliant, yet humble; ambi- 
tious, yet adjusted; sincere, yet likable. 
He is regularly enrolled in graduate 
work in theatre, but his interest is not 
in course credits alone. He wants to do 
everything he can to improve himself as 
a playwright. What is the typical drama 
or theatre department prepared to do 
for him as a playwright? An examination 
of this question may contribute a_par- 
tial answer to another: where are the 
colleges to get the scripts needed for 
quality films of the types we have dis- 
cussed? 


Ill 
In theatre curricula of American col- 
leges and _ universities, playwriting 


courses were often the last to appear, 
the slowest to develop, and, with econ- 
omy moves, sometimes the first to go. 
Of course, there are exceptions, such as 
Ge:itge Pierce Baker’s pioneering work 
at Harvard and Koch’s at North Caro- 
lina. Playwriting courses appeared at all, 
perhaps, because a few college teachers 
realized that the theatre grew when 
living theatre produced living plays. To- 
day the college theatre people cannot be 
content with the past alone. If they are 
unhappy about the plays available for 
‘production, college directors must admit 
some obligation to those who in the 
future might write plays closer to their 
dreams. But most college and commu- 
nity directors have not done very much 
for the playwright until after he has 
succeeded. Tennessee Williams, Paul 
Green, Lynn Riggs, E. P. Conkle, Rich- 
ard Maibaum are among the exceptions. 
After all, little critical judgment and 
no moral courage are required to do a 
play that has run successfully for a year 
or two on Broadway. It does call for a 
special kind of creative responsibility, 
however, to help honestly and effectively 
the beginning playwright whose ability 
is unknown and untested. 


While college and community direc- 
tors still complain about the kind and 
quality of plays available, the situation 
is not desperate enough for them to do 
much about it. Each year Broadway sup- 
plies a few usable plays with ready- 
made audience appeal. And to supple- 
ment these, the non-professional theatre 
has the rich storehouse of classics that 
are all royalty free because they are in 
the public domain. Only if the profes- 
sional theatre almost completely dries 
up as a source of new plays will the 
college and community theatres launch 
a widespread and aggressive program to 
help the playwright. There is, however, 
enough life in the old invalid yet so 
that an extreme crisis is not imminent. 
It takes a crisis to create a hero. A crisis 
may yet be necessary to make the new 
play an important part of every theatre. 
So long as the educational theatre season 
is as near as a play catalogue, and so 
long as the element of speculation is 
no greater than the skill of the produc- 
tion, the playwright may well remain 
a cross between a tenacious guest and a 
poor relative. He can be neither ac- 
cepted fully nor rejected completely. 

It is the new playwright’s misfortune, 
not his fault, that he is in competition 
with playwrights from the beginning of 
time. When a manuscript play is sug- 
gested for production, educational thea- 
tre directors often turn it down on the 
basis that their audience will thereby 
be denied Shakespeare, Ibsen, Moliére, 
Shaw, O’Neill, Tennessee Williams. 
They justify their refusal by maintain- 
ing that the audience is unprepared for 
“lower standards and unrealized talent,” 
the label usually given manuscript plays 
even before they are read. If an educa- 
tional theatre director is afraid to do 
new plays in general, he can certainly 
find a thousand excuses for not doing 
a manuscript play. 

In the motion-picture world, however, 
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the playwright does not compete with 
Broadway and the past. The producer 
can’t turn to Shakespeare or to Shaw. 
He can’t even rely on Charley’s Aunt or 
Aaron Slick of Punkin Crick. He has to 
develop a script that will fit his needs. 


It would be delightful if people just 
naturally wrote good film scripts. True, 
those who have failed in other forms 
often think themselves born for film 
writing because it is a medium in which 
they believe they can feel free to soar 
without limitation and without restric- 
tion. Unfortunately, the films are not 
as free as they appear to be. And the 
successful writer must have talent and 
training. 

Although films are still produced 
where the script is improvised as the 
film is made, the time is here when no 
film will be completely acceptable if 
it is a hodgepodge of adjustments. Mis- 
takes are more costly in pictures than 
in legitimate theatre. In developing a 
play, everything from a weak story line 
to a confused dialogue may be repaired 
in rehearsal or in out-of-town tryout. 
And, once these are perfected, the early 
trial and error process is forgotten. But 
a mistake in a film—past the preview— 
is repeated with each showing. Once re- 
leased, it is not rewritten, revised, recast, 
improved in any way for subsequent 
showings. 

Inadequate training of technical per- 
sonnel shows up quickly in films. There 
is no glossing over an underexposed film 
nor an inexcusable error in background. 
Yet sometimes even gross errors are for- 
gotten and forgiven if the script is good. 
If the script, however, is inadequate, 
even the best technical production won’t 
make it palatable. 


Because there aren’t enough commer- 
cial companies making films, colleges 
and universities are faced with another 
responsibility. They must train students, 
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yet at the same time they may be under 
obligation to produce films that can be 
offered for sale. Some college production 
units may spend thousands of dollars 
on a single picture on the assumption 
that the result will be an effective teach- 
ing device or a persuasive piece of prop- 
aganda. Those who have financed the 
film expect satisfactory results. Rather 
abruptly in many cases, the pressure of 
commercial obligations appears in a pro- 
duction unit not yet ready to turn out 
a commercial product. 


If the script is good, if the content is 
significant, if the purpose is clearly de- 
fined, some of the technical and produc- 
tion ineptness may be forgiven. But a 
bad script poorly done taxes the pa- 
tience of the most friendly audience. 
The impression that the public attend- 
ing showings of documentaries seems 
to have an amazing tolerance for pro- 
duction ineptness may be momentarily 
comforting; but in reality such audi- 
ences do have a long memory and de- 
velop prejudices against college films 
that will materialize later. The need for 
the playwright is unmistakable. 


Directors of educational and commu- 
nity theatres may do little for the stand- 
ard playwright. They aren’t forced to. 
The producer of motion pictures in 
colleges and universities cannot be so 
nonchalant. He faces a crisis. Where can 
he find writers who will furnish him 
with scripts to fulfil his new and special 
needs? 

By necessity, some writers will develop 
unaided. By necessity, most producing 
units will improvise something. It will 
be regrettable, however, if educational 
theatre fails to explore properly this 
film-making opportunity for  play- 
wrights. Every drama department should 
examine aggressively what it can do to 
train and develop playwrights for its 
special needs in motion picture. If it 
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doesn’t, another opportunity to exhibit 
leadership will go unrealized. There is 
the further very desirable possibility of 
expanding opportunities of training that 
will lead to a livelihood for writing stu- 
dents. Most of all, there is the challenge 
of bringing critical standards of writing 
and production to a medium that is 
struggling to find itself. 


IV 


Many playwriting students, following 
perhaps the lead of their instructors, 
have separated writing into respectable 
and non-respectable classifications. One 
is a playwright if he turns out play after 
play intended for Broadway. He is not, 
if he writes—however successfully—for 
radio, television, motion pictures. It is 
assumed that a playwright turns to 
these mediums only if he has failed to 
write successfully for the stage. There is 
no accumulated literature, no measure 
of past performance, no critical standard 
established over a long period of time. 
As a result, students feel, and perhaps 
they are taught, that writing for the 
films is a comedown, an acknowledged 
compromise of artistic ideals. 


Quite to the contrary, educational 
theatre should foster the idea that writ- 
ing for new mediums is an adventure 
and an exploration. There may not be 
a past, but the future is unlimited. Mo- 
tion pictures offer a possible career in 
the world of the student’s dedication— 
writing for another phase, another 
aspect of the theatre. 

Theatre arts departments should in- 
vestigate what they may do to develop 
writers for the documentary, the educa- 
tional, the fictional, and the experi- 
mental film. They will find in their 
existent facilities much that is ready for 
effective use. Playwrights personally 
should find out how they may prepare 
themselves for all mediums of dramatic 


expression and particularly how they 
may enter the relatively new field of 
writing for the film. It is a two-way re- 
sponsibility. 

A study plan for writing for motion 
pictures is subject to many variations. 
This is a new field where there must be 
experimentation in teaching materials 
and methods. Producers of successful 
documentaries usually advise that the 
writer take courses in film appreciation 
and criticism. He needs courses from a 
film maker, too. Just as the effective 
playwright must appreciate the physical 
theatre with its opportunities and limita- 
tions, so the writer for films needs to 
know his medium—one more visual and 
more dependent on “the picture” than 
on dialogue. A writer, if he is to retain 
the imprint of his personality on a film, 
must know how to collaborate with the © 
director, the producer, the cameraman, 
the editor, and all the other technicians. 
His resentment toward film-making may 
result from the fact that, untrained in 
films technically, he makes errors which 
must be corrected by non-writers. Knowl- 
edge on his part of film techniques 
would help in the preservation of the 
integrity of the script. With experience, 
the playwright would respect the talent 
and ability of the various artists and 
craftsmen who contribute to the devel- 
opment of a film. 

There are, then, for writers who come 
to colleges and universities for training, 
opportunities not only in writing so- 
called legitimate plays but in writing 
for television, for radio, and for motion 
pictures. Department members who do 
not explore new fields must face their 
consciences, for they are passing up an 
opportunity to place personnel, to build 
standards, and to participate in an ever- 
expanding dramatic activity pertinent 
and appropriate to the educational 
theatre. 


SOME NOTES ON DESIGNING 
MINIMUM SCENERY* 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


_ There are two conditions which make 
the position of a designer in the theatre 
dangerous. They exist when he has too 
much money to spend, and when he has 
too little. When the designer’s resources 
are unlimited he is tempted to “spread 
himself,” just to show that he can. Be- 
cause he is rich he forgets the virtue of 
choosing, and loads his setting with de- 
tails—each of which has an impressive 
value in itself but which in the ensem- 
ble adds little to, and may actually de- 
tract from, total effect. Sumptuous scen- 
ery is often cluttered scenery, confused 
scenery. 
The designer who has restricted re- 
sources has a different temptation. Un- 
able to “spread himself” in any way, he 
is likely to feel so frustrated that he 
gives up trying to exert himself as an 
artist at all. “How can one be a poor 
man and a designer at the same time?” 
he asks. So he sticks up on the stage 
just a window and a couple of doors to 
meet the utilitarian purposes of the play 
and lets it go at that. Cheap scenery 
thus becomes bare scenery, dull scenery. 
In the productions of regional the- 
atres the designer runs so seldom into 
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the first condition—having an over- 
abundance of money—that he does not 
often have to worry about its influence 
on him. The second condition, however, 
is an all-too-common one about which 
most of us have to be concerned. For 
many, the poverty condition is chronic. 

How can one plan minimum scenery 
and still be an artist? The answer is 
centered on the one word “choice.” A 
primary principle of all good designing, 
whether one has unlimited resources or 
practically none at all, is being economi- 
cal, using just what is needed in the 
right place, and no more. The value of 
this principle is intensified of course 
when one’s budget is in the constricted 
class. As he picks the elements for his 
peculiar kind of composition, the de- 
signer of the minimum setting, unlike 
his more affluent friend, asks himself not 
once but twice, or even three times, “Is 
this and that vitally necessary?” 


The easiest, and usually the most prac- 
tical, approach to the solution of the 
staging problem is one directed toward 
the top of it rather than the bottom. To 
the designer we would say, try at first to 
imagine that you do have adequate re- 
cources—plenty of lumber, canvas, and 
paint, and lots of expert help—and vis- 
ualize the setting you would like to 
build. Now, with this fixed firmly in 
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NOTES ON DESIGNING MINIMUM SCENERY 


your mind see what you could eliminate 
without destroying the essential charac- 
ter of your vision. Often the least valua- 
ble part of scenery is the top of the 
walls, the part commonly kept in 
shadow. You might start cutting here. 
The side walls take less of the audience's 
attention than the back, so maybe they 
can be sliced down ruthlessly. See what 
other details can be trimmed. Heavy 
steps, perhaps, or solid moldings and 
cornices and the _ three-dimensional 
thicknesses of doors and windows. The 
effect of these should not be cut, only 
the lumber and canvas which would 
have to be used to make them real. 


To meet the hard requirements of a 
small budget one must cut boldly, but 
do it with imagination. Don’t slice in 
a straight square line. Let the contour 
of what you have left of your set say 
something about the comic or tragic 
spirit of the scene for which it is to 
serve as background. The bones of your 
room are the basic architectural elements 
—the doors, the windows, the fireplace, 
the larger pieces of important furniture. 
When you slash down the walls these 
bones will stand out prominently. See 
that they are well formed and well re- 


‘ lated. They will still be skeleton, but 


they should also suggest flesh. The de- 
signer of minimum scenery, dealing now 
with just a few shapes, must be an im- 
peccable stylist, making every mass, every 
space, every curve, every angle, every 
color spot count for as much as it possi- 
bly can. 


For the efficient planning of good 
minimum scenery the designer needs to 
be able to count on two things. First is 
a neutral, spatial background. He can- 
not strip down his setting effectively if, 
as he does it, he has to reveal the brick 
walls of the stage. So he should have 
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the use of a black cyclorama. This is his 
piece of fundamental equipment. Hung 
around and behind the acting area, this 
backs up the units of minimum scenery 
(the screens, platforms, or skeletal 
shapes) which make the setting proper. 
The best kind of drapery fabric is one 
that is strong, closely woven-—thick 
enough to hide efficiently all off-stage 
lights and objects—and has a rough 
“woolly” surface. Fabrics with smooth 
surfaces tend to reflect stage lights, and 
so to look shiny, an effect which no good 
cyclorama should ever have. Cotton ve- 
lour, with its heavy body and deep nap, 
is close to ideal. Where present economy 
is a primary requisite, however, duve- 
tyne can be used. It tends to lack the 
weight and wearing qualities of the ve- 
lour; but it has a good surface and it 
costs somewhat less. 

The second thing the designer must 
be able to count on is the wholehearted 
co-operation of a fine electrician and an 
excellent costumer. Experience has 
shown that the making of visual moods 
in the theatre depends far more on col- 
orful and flexible lighting than on 
painted flats, however decorated these 
may be. Lights are not substance, they 
are spirit; the essence of effective design- 
ing is spiritual. 

Then, in the center of all is the actor. 
What makes him move and speak is 
not the immediate responsibility of the 
technical staff, but what creates his ap- 
pearance is. The person who is most in- 
timately concerned here is the costumer. 
So, unless he has her best help, the de- 
signer of scenery works in futility. 

Without an artist-electrician and an 
artist-costumer the most imaginatively 
constructed scenery fails completely. 
With them, an eloquent setting can be 
planned out of just a few strips of wood 
and a few scraps of canvas. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE MEETING 


MARTHA BRUSH 


America’s children, we like to think, 
are the foundation of a great American 
Theatre—and America’s children had 
their bright future further insured, for 
the eighth consecutive year, by the acti- 
vity, interest, and effort of 255 delegates 
to the 1952 Meeting of the AETA Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference. Delegates 
representing both professional and ama- 
teur organizations from thirty-four states 
and Canada met at the University of 
Wisconsin, August 28th through goth, 
to share experiences, learn new tech- 
niques, and generally work in the com- 
mon interest of child education. The 
Program Committee, with Dorothy 
Schwartz as Chairman, ably assisted by 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
made the three-day program a memora- 
ble one in terms of organization and 
progress. 

I 

Norman Philbrick, retiring Executive 
Secretary of AETA, set the mood of 
the Convention with some pertinent re- 
marks on the growth of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference. “The progress of 
the Children’s Theatre Conference is 
remarkable; the result of hard and earn- 


Martha Brush, of the Nashville Children’s Thea- 
tre, has been active in the Children’s Theatre 
Conference for a number of seasons. She is the 
author of last year’s convention report (ET]J, 
111 [October, 1951], 192-197.) 


est endeavor with tie dedication of all 
to an immeasurable cause. Children’s 
Theatre can know no limits. . . . I have 
been impressed by its growth in the 
United States and as an international 
liaison affiliation. It is a needed part of, 
and a service to, educational theatre 
everywhere. Once the lustiest, bawling- 
est baby of AETA, it has now become 
mature, but it will never be old nor 
senile.” 

The specific objectives of the Meeting 
offered by Kenneth Graham, Chairman 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
were: To promote the establishment of 
Children’s Theatres in every commun- 
ity; and to raise the standards of all 
types of Children’s Theatre activities. 
Dr. Graham warned that there is a tend- 
ency common to delegates to desire to 
raise the standards of others while being 
smug and self-satisfied with the status 
quo of their own. All delegates should 
be challenged to scrutinize and analyze 
their programs under the stimulating 
question, “Can we improve our own 
situation?” From the theme of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference of 
last December, “A Healthy Personality 
for Every Child,” came the theme of the 
Children’s Theatre Convention, “A 
Healthy Personality for Every Child 
Through Children’s Theatre.” This is 
the goal for the future. 
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In her address of welcome Mrs. 
Schwartz said, “If Children’s Theatre 
be the vital factor in child development 
which we believe it to be, then we have 
an obligation to the children of our 
generation. It is not enough that indi- 
vidually and locally we do a good job. 
If we merit the recognition of educators 
and cultural and religious leaders we 
must plan in concrete terms for national 
growth. . . . To the accomplishment of 
our task we bring sensitivity of spirit, 
intellectual hospitality, and the stimulus 
of a great belief that Children’s The- 
atre’s unique contribution to the devel- 
opment of healthy personality is the 
prerogative of all our future citizens.” 


The keynote speaker, Eldridge T. 
McSwain, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, tied 
in the mood, objectives, and the theme 
of the Convention. Speaking on “The 
Significance of the Art Experience in 
the Development of a Child’s Total Per- 
sonality,” Dean McSwain acknowledged 
assistance in his thinking from many 
eminent psychologists and educators. He 
stressed the part that children’s theatre 
plays in training a child to be a more 
co-operative citizen at home, in school, 
and in the community, and then added: 
Safeguarding the mental health of children is 
an important responsibility of school admini- 
strators, teachers, and parents. Every’ effort 
should be made to include in the school cur- 
riculum and in after-school activities experi- 
ences in which they may find relief from ten- 
sions imposed upon them by our complex 
community life. There is definite therapeutic 
value, as well as educational value, in such art 
experiences as music, art, and dramatic play. 
We can well defend a position that these art 
experiences are a fundamental part of a de- 
sirable educational program for children and 
youth. . . . I believe strongly that the creative 
arts should have a place in the curriculum 
comparable to that given to other curriculum 
subjects. . . . Handicapped is the child who has 
been denied rich experience in the field of 
creative art. 


Il 


Since most delegates represent a spe- 
cific organization in a specialized field, 
discussion groups are always popular. 
The results of this year’s discussions are 
summarized below. 

The University and College delegates 
discussed ways and means of having 
classes of children co-ordinated with the 
children’s theatre program of a univer- 
sity and the children’s theatre curric- 
ulum offered at universities. ‘Three 
types of laboratory setups seemed to be 
prevalent. 

1. University students observing or par- 
ticipating in the public schools. 

2. Children paying nominal tuition 
and meeting at the university. 

3. Using the university demonstration 
school for observation by university 
students. 

There are several types of course offer- 
ings in Children’s Theatre at the vari- 
ous universities. These include separate 
courses in Children’s Theatre and Crea- 
tive Dramatics, a combined course un- 
der a general heading, “Dramatic Activi- 
ties for Children,” and children’s theatre 
as a small unit in a general Speech pro- 
gram. It was strongly felt that creative 
dramatics should be a requirement for 
state certification in elementary educa- 
tion and that the most effective way of 
working toward this goal would be to 
introduce creative dramatics into teach- 
ers’ colleges and departments of edu- 
cation. 

The High School delegates concluded 
that high-school theatre gains prestige 
through integration of the arts and co- 
operation with other phases of the cur- 
riculum. A school play can, and should, 
be a project of the entire school. This 
calls for careful overall planning, but 
is a challenge that must be met. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for benefit- 
ing the actors, the audience, and the 
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community at large by developing true 
democratic ideals and gaining a new 
concept of beauty, truth, and goodness. 
The working together of older students 
with younger ones should prove to be 
a stimulation for greater creative activi- 
ty for both groups. 

Under discussion in the Private Studio 
group were procedures used in casting 
and rehearsing, costume design, tech- 
niques applicable in directing a child, 
and recorded music available for specific 
productions. A compiled list of sug- 
gested one-act plays suitable for produc- 
ing with children was read.’ It was de- 
sided that the role of the private studio 
in Children’s Theatre is to prepare well- 
trained casts for the community, as the 
curriculum of most studios includes both 
training classes and practical experi- 
ence in productions for the children 
who are members. 

The Community Sponsoring delegates 
were chiefly concerned with the hiring 
of professional theatre companies, their 
publicity bookings, and the type of pro- 
gram available.2 Although most spon- 
soring groups use both professional and 
local producing organizations, they seem 
to prefer using local organizations—pro- 
vided a high standard of production can 
be maintained. Seattle Junior Programs 
assists its member groups with play se- 
lection and advice during rehearsal, thus 
assuring a uniform quality of produc- 
tion. It was pointed out that if the pro- 
fessional companies offering plays for 
children are to survive they must be 
supported and should be included in a 
seasonal program whenever possible. 

The Community Producing delegates 
felt strongly that while Children’s The- 


1 List compiled by Lois Webb Wright, Chil- 
dren's Theatre of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
2A list of professional Children’s Theatre 
Companies recommended by AJLA is available 
- AJLA headquarters, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
ork. 
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atre has a real responsibility to the com- 
munity, the community has one to the 
Children’s Theatre as well. Each com- 
munity wants a program in which its 
youth can be developed emotionally, 
physically, and intellectually. There 
is no doubt that Children’s Theatre 
helps develop all three of these aspects. 
Since Children’s Theatre productions 
are bound to touch the home, school, 
and individual, plays should be chosen 
which have basic life values and which 
are honestly written with these emo- 
tional, physical, and intellectual needs 
in mind. Today when our country is 
striving to progress in the understanding 
of the equality of men, it is a strong 
belief that Children’s Theatre should 
work to protect the dignity of racial, re- 
ligious, and national groups. There 
must be a never-ending desire to bring 
experiences which broaden interest and 
develop a finer understanding of peo- 
ple all over the world. At the same time 
if a community is fortunate enough to 
have a good Children’s Theatre organi- 
zation, it is the responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the community to understand 
the aims and purposes of the group. It 
is a well-known fact that this informa- 
tion is given time and again and, al- 
though they may listen, often they fail 
to understand. The community should 
know Children’s Theatre and not mere- 
ly know of Children’s Theatre. A com- 
munity has more than a responsibility 
toward its Children’s Theatre; it has an 
obligation. 


Ill 


Trouping has become such an impor- 
tant phase of Children’s Theatre that a 
general meeting was given over to the 
problems of trouping. This meeting 
was preceded by two outdoor trailer 
unit productions, Peter and the Wolf by 
the Milwaukee Recreation Department, 
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and Jason and the Golden Fleece by the 

Stagecoach Theatre of the Madison Rec- 

reation Department. A comparison was 

drawn between outdoor and _ indoor 
trouping and the trouping setup in 
three different communities was out- 
lined. The group concluded that three 
things are essential—the cast, the plav, 

and the sponsor. There should be a 

Children’s Theatre Council consisting 

of representatives from organizations 

such as the service club, the P.T.A., the 

Junior League, etc. The play and the 

cast must be good, and each organization 

needs a strong public relations chair- 
man to sell the idea to the community. 

At another general meeting—report- 

ing on the first International Confer- 
ence on Theatre and Youth held in 
UNESCO House in Paris last April— 
Rose Robison Cowen told the delegates 
that she had urged the International 
Conference to differentiate between 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics and to go on record as acknowl- 
edging these two as different activities 
and not as rivals. Through her efforts 
the Conference adopted the following 
general resolutions: 

1. That national governments and edu- 
cational authorities make a wider 
use of creative dramatics in schools 
and youth groups. 

2. That teachers and youth leaders be 
properly trained in the necessary 
techniques to accomplish this (de- 
spite the known problems of main- 
taining a high standard of qualifi- 
cation). 


Leon Miller, former Secretary of the 
National Thespian Society, was also a 
delegate to this International Confer- 
ence. He warned that since the Ameri- 
can technique of stressing the creative 


8The Community Children’s Theatre of 
Kansas City, The Children’s Theatre of Port- 
land, Maine, and the University of Utah. 


approach is not in general practice in 
Europe, great tact and diplomacy must 
be used in any attempt to educate Euro- 
peans to what we think they need in 
Children’s Theatre. During the re- 
mainder of this most interesting meet- 
ing Winifred Ward described her chil- 
dren’s theatre experiences in Sweden, 
England, and Scotland last summer, and 
Irene Vickers Baker reported on her 
visits to children’s theatres in Germany 
and Norway. 


Demonstrations using children can 
be of great value at a meeting such as 
this. The program included three such 
demonstrations in the allied arts of 
Poetry, Rhythms, and Creative Dra- 
matics. Isabel Burger, chairman of the 
meeting, told the delegates that “the 
complete educational experience con- 
sists of arousing emotions and thoughts 
and expressing them and of stimulating 
desires and satisfying them. This can 
best be done through the art of the 
theatre, which is a compound of many 
arts.” 


Following Mrs. Burger’s talk, our host 
for the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, Robert 
Gard, spoke on “The Integration of the 
Arts.” Mr. Gard said, in part, “I don’t 
think anyone here doubts that all the 
arts belong together and that America 
is a little behind in thinking of them 
as belonging together. . . . Here at Wis- 
consin we have taken the point of view 
that all arts are creative and so have 
tried to relate them to each other. We 
hope and dream that all those who are 
working in the various art fields will 
work for the enrichment of each other. 
There is a need for greater leaders in- 
fused with the belief that art is a real 
part of everyday living. The field of 
Children’s Theatre has a magnificent 
opportunity for furnishing these needed 
leaders.” 

A dance pantomime, Ali Baba and the 
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Forty Thieves, by Louise Armstrong, 
directed anad designed by Robert Moul- 
ton, was presented by the Minnesota 
Young People’s University Theatre. This 
production further emphasized the ex- 
cellent possibilities of integrating the 
arts. 


In addition to the productions men- 
tioned above, the Wisconsin Players gave 
a special repeat performance of Alad- 
din and the Wonderful Lamp, by James 
Norris, under the direction of Dorothy 
Kester and Ronald Mitchell. The Mil- 
waukee Players presented Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Other 
special events included a garden recep- 
tion by President and Mrs. Edwin E. 
Fred of the University of Wisconsin and 
an excursion to Devil’s Lake, where the 
Baraboo Theatre Guild presented Cir- 
cus Day, by Aurand Harris—followed 
by a picnic supper and a boat trip 
through the Wisconsin Dells to Stand 
Rock for an authentic Indian cere- 
monial. 


IV 


It has long been felt that the logical 
way of carrying out the aims and objec- 
tives of the National Children’s Theatre 
Conference is through the formation 
of regional Children’s ‘Theatre organiza- 
tions. To this end a regional plan was 
inaugurated during the convention, a 
plan which follows the ANTA setup with 
two differences. Regions one and two 
would be combined and comprise Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada; and a six- 
teenth region would be created to take 
care of Canadian delegates. In the indi- 
vidual regional meetings which follow- 
ed the broaching of the plan, each 
group elected a chairman who then ap- 
pointed sub-chairmen to represent each 
state within the region. In order to de- 
termine the extent of Children’s Theatre 
activity within each region, and to ascer- 
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tain the needs of the Children’s The- 
atre groups there, surveys are to be con- 
ducted during the current season. The 
results of these surveys and all other 
pertinent types of information are to 
be cleared through Sara Spencer as 
overall Chairman of the Regional Or- 
ganization Project.* 

Kenneth Graham, presiding at the 
Progress Reports Meeting, announced 
that a Children’s Theatre Conference 
operating code has been drawn up and 
has been approved by the Governing 
Board. After approval by the AETA 
Council, copies will be made available 
to all members. 

It was also reported that a prelimi- 
nary selected bibliography on Children’s 
Theatre, compiled by the Bibliography 
Committee of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference of AETA, has been publish- 
ed by ANTA.® Other reports are indi- 
cated below. 

The College Survey Committee has 
prepared a questionnaire to be distrib- 
uted on a regional basis in an effort 
to ascertain what is being done in the 
colleges and universities in terms of 
Children’s Theatre or Creative Dra- 
matics, and of laboratory setups in 
general. This questionnaire should re- 
sult in the complete and up-to-date list- 
ing of opportunities for Children’s The- 
atre in colleges and universities, and a 
recommended curriculum can then be 
offered for the college level.® 

The Directory Committee expressed 
appreciation to ANTA for supplying 
the directory, and announced that here- 
after the directory will be printed only 
every two years. Due to increase in 
publication costs, there will be a charge 


4 Sara Spencer, The Children’s Theatre: Press, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

5A small mailing charge will be made for 
this bibliography. 

6 The final report of this College Survey 
Committee will be presented in a sectional meet- 
ing at the AETA Convention in Cincinnati. 
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of not more than twenty-five cents for 
the 1953 directory. 

As a result of the Mass Media Report 
the following resolutions were adopted 
by the delegates: (1) Whereas the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference is intensely 
interested in television for children, be 
it therefore resolved by this Eighth 
Children’s Theatre Convention that a 
recommendation be made to Mr. Hub- 
ble Robinson of CBS and to the Direc- 
tor of the Ford Foundation that a num- 
ber of programs, both cul:ural and en- 
tertaining, be provided for the child 
audience in the forthcoming series. (2) 
Whereas the articles published by May 
Seagoe have appeared in magazines of 
limited distribution, be it therefore re- 
solved that this convention make formal 
request of the NARTB, through Mr. 
Robert Richards, Director of Public 
Affairs, to publish these four articles as 
a single publication by the NARTB, and 
to make an effort for wide distribution 
among educators, parents, industry, ad- 
vertisers, and the lay public, the cost 
of this publication to be assumed by 
NARTB or covered by charging a small 
fee per copy. 

The Children’s Theatre Conference 
Placement Service is now a part of the 
newly organized Referral Placement 
Service of AETA. All Children’s The- 
atre requests or applications should be 
forwarded to the office of the Chair- 
man.’ 

New to the Annual Meeting this year 
was the Script Room, sponsored by the 
New Plays Committee, where the best 
of the unpublished manuscript plays 
were available for reading purposes. 
This proved a highly successful project 
and will be continued. The New Plays 
Committee is attempting to establish 
standards; to discover, circulate, and 


7 Betty McGee Vetter, 706 Taylor Road, Pim- 
mit Hills, Falls Church, Va. 


publicize new scripts; and to work with 
publishers of children’s plays by ar- 
ranging meetings of editors, authors, 
and directors. A mimeographed list of 
new manuscript plays was distributed.$ 


With the adoption of the regional or- 
ganizations, it will be the interest and 
obligation of each region to find and 
produce new plays within its own mem- 
bership. The best of these plays should 
be sent to the New Plays Committee. 
A key person within each region will be 
appointed to be in charge of the search 
for new scripts.® A list of recommended 
trouping plays and a method by which 
a script can be evaluated will be printed 
in an early edition of the Children’s 
Theatre News Letter, 


The Publicity Committee’? reportec 
on another innovation, the Breakfast 
Groups. With six delegates at a table, 
these informal discussions on a given 
topic each morning were most helpful 
and informative for exchanging ideas 
and solving specific problems. The 
Committee recommended that each re- 
gion appoint a publicity representative 
to serve on the Publicity Committee and 
announced that the publicity kit, pre- 
pared for the U.C.L.A. Convention last 
year has been published by ANTA."* 


The Thespian Liaison Committee felt 
that the possibility of any significant 
development of the relationship between 
Thespians and Children’s Theatre mem- 
bers lies in personal contact with the 
high-school director in each community 
and the transmission to him of the con- 
viction of the values to be found in the 
production by high-school groups of 


8 This list is available through Nora Tully 
MacAlvay, Book Fares, Inc., Michigan City, 
Indiana. 

® These names should be submitted to Albert 
Mitchell, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

10 Now, under the new operating code, the 
Public Relations Committee. 

11 A five-cent mailing charge is made for this 
kit. 
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plays specifically for children. It was 
suggested that Children’s Theatre 
groups might even be of practical ser- 
vice in the actual productions. It was 
felt that once directors and students 
have tasted the satisfaction of producing 
plays for children, these plays will be- 
come a permanent fixture on_ their 
schedules. 

A special edition of the Children’s 
Theatre News Letter was distributed 
and it was requested that all informa- 
tion on programs, new ideas, experi- 
ences, and changes in personnel be for- 
warded to the editor for publication.** 

The following resolutions not includ- 
ed above were adopted by the delegates: 

Whereas the International Theatre 
Institute, recognizing the importance of 
theatre in the promotion of global un- 
derstanding, is encouraging the inter- 
change of dramatic productions among 
various countries, and since certain chil- 
dren’s theatre plays emphasize the 
American way of life and the significant 
aspects of the democratic ideal; be it 
resolved by the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference . . . that the Conference spon- 
sor a tour of certain European countries 
during the summer of 1953 and that the 
International Committee be authorized 
to organize, administer, and secure the 
subsidy for such a project for the Con- 
ference. 

Whereas Mrs. Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
ning, whose distinguished service in 
Children’s Theatre was recently recog- 
nized by the award of an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Fine Arts by the Chica- 
go Art Institute, is retiring from the 
directorship of the Goodman Children’s 
Theatre, and whereas her vision and 
dedication to the ideals of theatre for 
children have been an inspiration to 
generations of children and _ workers 


12 Editor: Campton Bell, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 
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in the field, be it therefore resolved that 
the Children’s Theatre Conference go 
on record as extending its deep apprecia- 
tion to her for her signal contribution 
in terms of plays for children and for 
her incomparable gift of inspiring not 
only those with whom she comes in con- 
tact personally but those who have been 
and will be influenced by her creative 
genius. 


V 


Annual Meetings of the Conference al- 
ways have extras and this one was no ex- 
ception. Gail Plummer, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, gave a most helpful talk on 
publicity and business management. He 
stressed the idea that the children them- 
selves should have a part in any pub- 
licity campaign. He urged the distri- 
bution of study guides to teachers, an- 
nual visits to schools, and good public 
relations with the City Librarian. The 
public library can be of immeasurable 
help in assisting with parallel reading, 
provided the play chosen is one of real 
educational value. In closing, Mr. Plum- 
mer paraphrased an old saying, “If at 
first you don’t succeed try once more and 
then quit before you make an ass of 
yourself.” 


The second extra was Winifred 
Ward’s talk on analyzing the child 
audience. Miss Ward pointed out that 
educators often stress the great value of 
participation in creative dramatics but 
they fail to note that audiences are not 
merely passive, but are creative also. 
Although the child learns through what 
he does, what he sees and hears affects 
him as well. Miss Ward questioned the 
common notion that plays must always 
be popular. She suggested that we evalu- 
ate constantly and try to build up pro- 
ductions that will increase a child’s ap- 
preciation. The best way to analyze a 
child audience is to have parents and 
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teachers attend to observe reactions. 
Other suggestions were: the formation 
of a Children’s Board to discuss and 
analyze productions; the so-called “wig- 
gle” test, with trained observers station- 
ed in the audience to check the interest 
levels of various age groups at signifi- 
cant points in the play; and question- 
naires on the children’s opinions on 
particular aspects of the play. 

Summing up in her address at the 
closing dinner, Oleda Schrottky, Direc- 
tor of the Special Services Section of 
the Girl Scouts of America, spoke on 


“The Children’s Theatre Prepares for 
Widening Spheres of Influence.” Call- 
ing dramatics “a universal language in 
which children discover their neighbors 
and find they’re not different just be- 
cause their skins are different,” Miss 
Schrottky said, “The one way to peace 
is to disarm the heart.” As an antidote 
to today’s “mechanized recreation,” she 
urged children’s theatre workers to bring 
about a restoration of “the magic of 
imagination,” by helping our modern 
children to develop their own inner 
resources, 
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BASIC TECHNICAL REFERENCES 


JAMES H. MILLER and JOEL E. RUBIN* 


For this bibliography, texts have been 
chosen which represent the opinion of 
a number of workers in the field; they 
have been critically examined for their 
usefulness in bringing sound practices 
and ideas to those theatre groups that 
may operate without experienced de- 
signers and technicians. The books listed 
are only a small part of those examined, 
but they meet several tests: availa- 
bility, soundness in practice and ideas, 
and a minimum of material duplication. 
Listings have been included from the 
field of theatre history for the purpose 
of increasing an awareness of design 
and style trends, and from the field of 
theatre architecture to stimulate an in- 
terest in the basic principles behind the- 
atre construction. It is hoped that work- 
ers in the community theatre and _ sec- 
ondary schools, especially, will be helped 
to create productions which will reflect 
the most effective use of materials and 
talent at hand. 

The Technical Developments Project 


James H. Miller, University of New Mexico, and 
Joel E. Rubin, Stanford University, are chairmen 
vf the AETA Technical Developments Project. 


*For the 1952 Technical Developments Pro- 
ject. Personnel assisting the chairmen on this 
ste include: Richard G. Adams, Denison 

ret John C. Berssenbrugge, Babylon, 


New York; Robert B. Burrows, West Virginia 


University; Evelyn Clinton, Wells College; John 
T. Douty, University of Denver; Virginia Op- 
svig, Stanford University; Douglas A. Russell 
and Janet K. Smith, Florida State University; 
Leland H. Watson, New York City; and Maizie 
Weil, Upper Darby (Pa.) High School. 


invites comments, additions, and recom- 
mendations for use on future revisions 
of this bibliography. (Communications 
should be directed to: AETA Techni- 
cal Developments Project, Department 
of Speech and Drama, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, Calif.) 

The listings are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. 


Barton, Lucy. Historic CostTUME FOR 
THE STAGE. Boston: Walter H. Baker 
Co., 1935. $7.50. 

Publisher’s address: 178 ‘Tremont Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

This volume has long been consider- 
ed the best single book on the history of 
costume and its adaptation for the non- 
professional stage. It has the advantage 
of being both authorative in its factual 
information and lucid in its discussion 
of how to translate this information into 
a practical stage costume. The clear, ob- 
jectively rendered sketches present every 
major period style with a minimum of 
figures. 


Bell, Stanley, Norman Marshall, and 
Richard Southern. EssENTIALS OF 
STAGE PLANNING. London: Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., 1949. $5.00. 

Publisher’s address: Imported at request 

by Batsford Press, 122 East 55th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

As an orientation to the theatre build- 
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ing, this book is unique in the manner 
in which it examines the theatre and its 
facilities. Its coverage ranges from the- 
atre plants with minimal resources to 
those with standard equipment, and in- 
cludes the conversion of ordinary rooms 
to stage use. The volume is illustrated 
in an ingenious manner and the princi- 
ples demonstrated, while not up-to-date 
in all respects, are sound and acceptable. 
No one type of theatre is offered as an 
end-all solution. For the group which 
may be adapting a large room, a barn, 
or a church hall for theatrical purposes, 
this volume will be of special value. 


Burris-Meyer, Harold, and Edward C. 
Cole. SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1938. 
$10.00. 


Publisher’s address: 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


This volume, which deals with the 
“organization, processes, materials, and 
techniques used to set the stage,” is the 
most exhaustive and authoritative book 
on stagecraft available in English. If it is 
to be read with complete understanding, 
some knowledge of the field is necessary. 
Tables of specifications are included for 
everything from nails to curtains, and 
the book is extremely well illustrated. 


Burris-Meyer, Harold, and Edward C. 
Cole. THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Co., 
£1949. $10.00. 

Publisher's address: 330 West 42nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


The authors show a thorough knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of a theatre 
building and offer information about 
all types of theatrical production, as 
background to an analysis of the theatre 
plan from the point of view of its func- 
tion. No other work in the English lan- 
guage deals so completely with the prin- 
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ciples of designing the theatre plant. Of 
particular value are the charts and dia- 
grams which reinforce the principles 
enumerated in each chapter. The book 
covers traffic conditions, auditorium con- 
struction, backstage operations, and 
overall considerations of all kinds. One 
limitation of the volume is the authors’ 
emphasis on the proscenium-framed 
stage and functionally-decorated audi- 
torium to the exclusion of other present 
day theatre building arrangements. 


Corson, Richard, Stace Makeup. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
2nd edition, 1949. $3.50. 

Publisher’s address: 29-35 West 32nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

Though this book might prove to be 
somewhat too technical for the begin- 
ner, it is one of the most readable, up-to- 
date, and thorough accounts of makeup 
techniques to be found in one volume. 
Makeup is treated not as mere accessory 
knowledge but as an art. Information is 
included on the new plastic makeup, 
panchromatic makeup, and makeup for 
the motion picture. A valuable and 
helpful chart depicts the range of colors 
to be obtained under the various brand 
names of makeup products. 


Davenport, Milia. THe Book or Cos- 
TUME. New York: Crown Publishers, 
n.d. Two volumes. $15.00. 

Publisher’s address: 419 4th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

This compendium is profusely illus- 
trated by photographs of artifacts, tap- 
estries, sculpture, and paintings, which 
cover the periods from Babylon, Assy- 
ria, and Persia, to the 1870's. Concise 
descriptive notes give the details of each 
photograph including colors, and each 
period is covered extensively. This is 
the most commonly available and inex- 
pensive, comprehensive source book in 
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the costume field. The Project recom- 
mends these volumes to those who wish 
to design their own costumes using 
source materials as a basis. 


Doten, Hazel R., and Constance Bau- 
lard. Costume Drawinc. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Co., 1947. Paper 
$1.00. 

Publisher’s address: 2 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


This volume is a brief history of cos- 
tume as well as an aid to drawing the 
costume figure, and though it is cer- 
tainly not to be taken as an authorita- 
tive source for period design nor as the 
last word in sketching the costume fig- 
ure, it is a reasonably priced and very 
useful little book for beginning students. 
The pages on drawing contain sound in- 
formation and the few sketches from 
each period are helpful in demonstrat- 
ing to the student how to render the 
clothing lines of each historic period. 


Friederich, Willard J., and John H. 
Fraser. SCENERY DESIGN FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR Stace. New York: Macmillan 
Co., c1950. $3.75. 

Publisher’s address: 60 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Excellently illustrated with both stage 
photographs and line drawings, this 
book analyzes styles of scene design from 
the point of view of their art values and 
on the basis of practical considerations 
of complexity and cost. Features of the 
volume include an explanation of de- 
sign elements, a simple but effective sys- 
tem of perspective rendering, special 
types of scenery and settings (curtains, 
screens, and prism sets), and a detailed 
summary of the major historical periods 
of design. Not too much consideration 
is given to the technical potential of 
the specific theatre plant in which the 
designer will work, or to the field of 
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lighting design. The appendices are in 
some cases inaccurate. The Project rec- 
ommends this book highly as a_ basic 
introduction to scenic design. 


Gassner, John. PRODUCING THE PLAy. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1941. $4.85. 
(Pages 571-734 comprise a reprint of 
Philip Barber’s SCENE TECHNICIAN’s 
HANDBOOK.) 

Publisher’s address: 31 West 54th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Of chief interest is the lengthy section 
by Philip Barber on scenic aspects of 
the theatre, including properties. Al- 
though illustrated by a minimum of line 
drawings, the Handbook has been used 
as a standard reference for years through- 
out the country. Other sections of the 
volume, prepared and edited by John 
Gassner, treat of historical periods and 
emergent styles, phases of theatre knowl- 
edge in which all too many groups are 
delinquent. This volume is recom- 
mended for the more complete library. 
(At the present writing, a revised edition 
is in prospect.) 


Gorelik, Mordecai. NEw THEATRES FOR 
Ox_p. New York: Samuel French, 
1945- $3-75- 

Publisher’s address: 25 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y.; 7623 Sunset Blvd., 

Hollywood, Calif. 

This volume provides, for those work- 
ing in styles of scenic design, a study of 
the different types, their origins, char- 
acteristics, practitioners, successes, and 
failures. Although rather loose in or- 
ganization, and with perhaps too much 
emphasis on the unconventional, it is 
one of the few studies of the sociological 
meaning of types of stage production, 
and the effects of political movements on 
production in the theatre. The Project 
recommends this volume for every the- 
atre library. 
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Hake, Herbert V. Here’s How! A Guide 
to Economy in Stagecraft. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1942. $2.00. 


Publisher’s address: 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., or 104 S. Lexington Ave- 
nue, White Plains, N. Y. 


This is an extremely basic text in 
stagecraft and is especially recommended 
for the secondary schools. The book is 
printed on g x 12 sheets of heavy stock, 
and has a metal ring binding, making 
it suitable for use in the scene shop it- 
self. The 51 full-page illustrations take 
the form of concise line drawings. The 
volume emphasizes techniques of com- 
bining set pieces and fragmentary pieces 
of unit scenery with the draped stage, 
but material is included on almost all 
methods of staging. Elementary home- 
made lighting equipment and sound 
effects are also covered. Purchasers of 
this volume should make the necessary 
cost revisions of stagecraft articles. 


Heffner, Hubert, Samuel Selden, and 
Hunton D. Sellman. Mopern THE- 
ATRE Practice. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 3rd edition, 
1946. $4.25. (Pages 209-491 are de- 
voted to design, execution of scenery, 

_ and lighting.) 

Publisher’s address: 29-35 West 32nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

This volume includes most of the ma- 
terial separately published under the 
title Stage Scenery and Lighting by Sel- 
den and Sellman. The discussion of de- 
sign should be used in conjunction with 
that contained in Scenery Design for the 
Amateur Stage by Friederich and Fraser. 
The section on lighting is excellent and 
represents one of the basic approaches 
to the field. It includes material on the 
function of light, a consideration of in- 
struments and their relative values, some 
coverage of lighting control, and a sec- 
tion on lighting applications. Coverage 
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on home-made equipment is absent. The 
bibliography in this volume is out- 
standing. The book is especially recom- 
mended for those individuals who have 
the entire responsibility for a produc- 
tion. 


McCandless, Stanley. A METHOD OF 
LIGHTING THE STAGE. New York: The- 
atre Arts Books, new revised edition, 
£1947. $2.50. 

Publisher’s address: 224 West 4th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

This volume presents a well-rounded 
exposition of Professor McCandless’ 
lighting plan, which may be used in the 
solution of most lighting problems. ‘The 
Method” has long been the foundation 
of collegiate lighting practice. The book 
is both well illustrated and accurate 
throughout, and includes coverage on 
lighting psychology, as well as proced- 
ures and instruments involved in light- 
ing the acting area, background sur- 
faces, and special effects. No coverage 
is included of other, equally valid, ap- 
proaches to lighting, or of switchboards, 
control devices, or home-made lighting 
equipment. The book is the best semi- 
technical text available in the areas that 
it covers. 


Nelms, Henning. PLAy PRODUCTION 
“College Outline Series.” New York: 


Barnes and Noble, 1950. Paper $1.50. 
Publisher’s address: 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


This outline handbook of the entire 
field of play production is amazingly 
complete and well illustrated. Several 
sections cover briefly but refreshingly 
most of the basic considerations of the 
design and execution of scenery. There 
is emphasis on the more realistic interior 
setting to the partial exclusion of the 
stylized scene, although the excellent 
illustrations help to correct this defect. 
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The layouts for interior floor plans 
make excellent reference material. Coy- 
erage on lighting is adequate but not as 
completely developed as the material in 
the rest of the volume. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. THE DrvELOPMENT 
OF THE THEATRE. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 3rd edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, n.d. $10.00. 

Publisher’s address: 383 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y. 

Beautifully illustrated, this volume in- 
cludes one of the most scholarly and de- 
tailed investigations of stagecraft in the 
various periods of theatre history. In- 
cluded are descriptions of the physical 
theatre, theatrical decor, and staging 
methods through the ages. While the 
coverage of the English theatre is quite 
complete, the developmental treatment 
is such that relatively little material is 
found on the seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
or nineteenth-century French theatre, or, 
of course, on modern continental and 
American movements in theatre archi- 
tecture. Nevertheless, this volume is of 
importance for the material which it 
does cover so well. 


Simonson, Lee. THE Stace Is Set. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., re- 
print edition, 1946. $4.50. 

Publisher’s address: 1780 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

A survey of scenery for the theatre 
from the Greek period to the present 
day, with a great many extracts from 
historical documents regarding techni- 
cal stage devices and methods, comprises 
the major portion of this volume. Of 
special value are the chapters dealing 
with the innovators behind our modern 
setting, with techniques of the stage pic- 
ture as a factor in interpreting the script, 
and with the establishment of the rela- 
tion between the actor and the setting. 
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The illustrations give an excellent rec- 
ord of the development of stage settings 
through the ages, and a critical biblio- 
graphy deals with the history of stage- 
craft. 


Smith, Milton. PRropuction. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. $4.50. 

Publisher’s address: 29-35 West 32nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

Besides its other excellences, this book 
on producing the play contains one of 
the clearest, most succinct, and helpful 
chapters on costume that has appeared 
in any survey book of this type. The 
costume problem is defined and anal- 
yzed and the basic elements of costume 
design are discussed. Basic costume fig- 
ures are sketched and comments made 
on choice of materials, patterns, rental 
of costumes, and the like. In twenty- 
two pages of clear text and lucid dia- 
grams this volume imparts more infor- 
mation on the design and construction 
of costumes than any other source of 
the same length. 


Turnball, Robert B. RApIo AND TELE- 
VISION SouND ErFrects. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1951. $4.50. 


Publisher’s address: 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


For those theatres which are already 
using an amplifying system for sound 
effects, this book will provide an excel- 
lent basis on which to expand the uses 
of that system. The volume includes a 
large number of technical descriptions 
and construction diagrams for manual 
effects, a recommended checklist of com- 
mercial sound recordings, and _ several 
chapters on the psychology and _tech- 
nique of using sound effects. Instruc- 
tions are given for choosing the proper 
type of microphone for electronic am- 
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plification, and an excellent glossary 
provides a ready reference to terminolo- 
gy in radio and television. 


Walkup, Fairfax P. Dressinc THE Part. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1938. $4.50. 


Publisher’s address: 29-35 West send 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
The revised edition of this volume, 
besides containing a history of costume 
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from Egyptian times down to the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, will also 
be extremely useful for dealing with 
problems of costume construction. Each 
chapter includes an excellent discussion 
of the costume of a period and several 
sketches and patterns illustrating the 
basic costumes. A synoptic account of 
dates and historic events at the start of 
each chapter serves as a helpful index 
and guide to the student. 


& 
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DOES THEATRE PARTICIPATION 
MEAN LOW GRADES? 


J. EDWIN CULBERTSON* 


There seems to be an idea current 
among deans and other administrative 
leaders that actors are inevitably poor 
students and that during the time of 
participation in plays their grades are 
always low. Many university counselors 
suggest that freshmen should avoid the- 
atre activities because they are too en- 
grossing. The asumption evidently is 
that if a student were to do something 
which he might especially enjoy he would 
spend too much time with it and hence 
find his grade points falling below an 
acceptable average. However, it is quite 
possible that an interested student might 
learn to channel his efforts, to budget 
his time in such a way that his grades 
might actually be raised during the 
semester in which he is actively engaged 
in a program of theatre. 


The AETA Guidance and Counseling 
Committee has begun to collect data 
bearing on this point; and a preliminary 
study was recently completed in the De- 
partment of Speech and Theatre at Ind- 
iana University. It is proposed that 
other studies, with a wider base, be 
undertaken elsewhere, and that the re- 
sults be drawn together for publication 


by the Association. The AETA Guid- 


*For the AETA Guidance and Counseling Com- 
mittee. Mr. Culbertson is on the Speech and 
Theatre staff at Indiana University. 


ance and Counseling Committee (1952 
Chairman: J. Edwin Culbertson, Indiana 
University) would welcome interest and 
assistance in developing such a program. 


The results of the preliminary study 
at Bloomington, while inconclusive, are 
suggestive of various possibilities for the 
future. During the fall semester of 1951 
four major productions were staged at 
Indiana, namely, The Voice of the 
Turtle, Goodby My Fancy, The Silver 
Whistle, and The Madwoman of Chaillot. 
All students whose names appeared on 
the programs as actors or technical 
workers were included in the investiga- 
tion. (Since programs at Indiana do 
not list the names of students who 
constructed sets or placed lights for a 
given show—program credit is given to 
classes in stagecraft and lighting for this. 
work—these workers were excluded.) 
Accordingly, only those students who 
had specific duties during the perform- 
ances were involved in the data; these, 
including both actors and_ technical 
workers, numbered seventy-seven. 


This total of seventy-seven for the 
four productions represents a balance of 
seventeen freshmen, fifteen sophomores, 
seventeen juniors, fifteen seniors, and 
thirteen graduate students. Forty-one 
were men; thirty-six were women. The 
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following table shows the extent of their 
participation: 


Technical 
Acting Work 
M Ww M WwW 
1 show 23 20 8 7 
2 shows 7 7 1 1 
4 shows 2 1 
(Torats) (30) (27) (11) Q) 


The grade-point average for the uni- 
versity at large during the term was 1.48 
—allowing three points per credit hour 
of “A,” two for “B,” one for “C,” and 
none for “D,” and subtracting one point 
for each hour failed. The following table 
shows the averages of both credit hours 
and grade points for the forty-one men 
and thirty-six women involved in the 
study: 


Technical 
Acting Work 


(Fr.) (8) (9) (o) (0) 


(Soph.) (8) (3) (2) (2) 
(Jr.) (6) (7 (3) (1) 
(Sr.) (3) & (1) (6) 
TOTALS 30 27 11 9 
Average 

Cr. Hrs. 194 140 12.0 147 


Grade-point 
Average 1.6 1.6 1.8 ig 


Thus the grade-point average for both 
men and women in both acting and 
techical work was appreciably above the 
average (1.48) for all students in the 
university during the academic term in- 
volved. 


As has been indicated above, the Com- 
mittee is interested in collecting perti- 
nent data from other institutions. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The Executive Office of AETA will 
move from Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California, to the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, on December 31, 
1952. The new Executive Secretary of 
AETA is Mouzon Law, of the University 
of Texas, who will serve during 1953, 
1954, and 1955. 

All AETA notices, letters, announce- 
ments, requests from members, and in- 
quiries regarding memberships should 
be sent to Mr. Law at the new address. 


REPORT OF ONE-FOR-ONE 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

The One-for-One campaign has been 
encouraging during 1952. As usual, ex- 
pectations were much higher than re- 
sults, but the interest revealed by the 
campaign has been stimulating. The 
Executive Secretary would like to see 
every member active in securing at least 
one new addition to AETA. Perhaps 
in 1953 our membership can be in- 
creased one hundred per cent. 

The sponsors listed below are to 
be congratulated for their interest and 


support: 


Sponsor New Member 

Bower, Homer T.—Haberman, LeRoy D., Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bowman, Wayne—England, Kathryn, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

White, Nathaniel S., Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Brock, James W.—Cornell, Max, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 

Burger, Isabel B.—de Bear, Constance, 618 Ploy 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Butler, Mildred Allen—Pierik, Robert V., Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

Campbell, Sara Spencer—Kollmer, Katherine, 
Louisville Children’s Theatre, Louisville, Ky. 

Chase, Eleanor—Paton, Margaret, Michigan 


State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Sponsor New Member 
Cole, Toby—Chinoy, Helen Krich, 250 Elm St., 
Northampton, Mass. 
Davis, Olive B.—Speech Department, Hunter 
College High School, New York 21, N. Y. 
de Laban, Juana—Jacoby, Victor, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y. 

Dusenbury, Delwin B.—Fields,G.C., Jr., Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Duthie, Mary Eva—Sebring, Kenneth C., New 
York State Community Theatre Association, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Dycke, Marjorie L.—Olvin, Arnold L. L., High: 


School of Performing Arts, New York, N. Y. 

Falk, Sawyer—Reidenbaugh, Gerald F., Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fishman, J. J—Webb, Chase, Stanford, Calif. 
Welsh, Willard, Stanford, Calif. 

Gardiner, Elizabeth C.—Folts, Constance Roth, 
2624 N. E. Wasco, Portland 12, Ore. 

Gaynor, Salome—Benedict, Regina, 302 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Graham, Kenneth L.—Morgan, David, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grant, Harlan F.—Nelson, Jeanne A., Westom 
Playhouse, Weston, Vt. 

Greenberg, E. M.—Kapen, Ben, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Halstead, William P.—Garrison, Garnet, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Pease, Esther E., University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 

Hearn, G. Edward—Fielder, Pat, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Hostetler, Paul—Sigler, Byron, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 


Kendall, R. E.—Pike, Leon A., 78 Downing St., 
Denver 18, Colo. 

Kester, Dorothy—Simonetti, Esther, 292 Dean 
St., Akron, Ohio. 

Kloten, Edgar—Barrett, Rev. Alfred J., S.J., 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Law, Mouzon—Brown, Jean S., Tyler Junior 
College, Tyler, Tex. 
Loney, Glenn—Hess, Vernon L., Stanford, Calif. 


Maneese, Patte—Wilk, Audrey J., 1910 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Morgan, Floyd T.—Tanner, George, Utah State 
Agriculture College, Logan, Utah. 

Morrison, Jack—Allen, Mrs. Raymond B., 10570 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Neeson, Jack H.—DiLalla, Louis, Dock St. 
Theatre, Charleston, S. C. 
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New Member 
Homer T., 


Sponsor 


Philbrick, Norman—Bower, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Hay, Richard, Stanford, Calif. 

Philips, Marvin J.—Bardwell, Robert G., Play- 
house School, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Birbari, Elizabeth, Pittsburgh Playhouse, 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Putch, William H., Playhouse School, 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robinson, Horace W.—Draegert, Gaylord L., 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D. 
Starlin, Glenn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

Rock, Norman E.—Jensen, Sterling B., Box 176, 
Madison Sq. Station, New York, N. Y. 

Rubin, Joel—Greenberg, Edward M., Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Rosenfeld, Lenore, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Russell, Douglas—Park, Wyn, 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Florida State 


Savage, George—Cowley, Barbara, U.C.L.A., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Schrottky, Oleda—Goodyear, Louise, Girl Scout 
Headquarters, Front Park, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 

Selden, Samuel—Snavely, Richard F., University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Skelly, Madge—Airgood, June, Kalamazoo State 
Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Smith, Doris—Ormandy, Edith, Portland Civic 
Theatre, Portland 5, Ore. 

Stoerker, Lewis W.—Babcock, Joan H., Pau Ko 


Tuk, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Thompson, Alan—Loney, Glenn, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 
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Sponsor New Member 


Thompson, David W.—Rangeler, Dwight D., 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Thon, Frederick—Krupa, Rev. William  J., 
O.S.A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


Underwood, Marion L.—Crandall, Esther, 1440 
Broadway, Glendale 5, Calif. 


Vincent, Lawrence C.—Skinner, Dorothy, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Volkert, Erie—Van Wart, James B., Middlebury 
College Playhouse, Middlebury, Vt. 


Walkup, Fairfax P.—Hansen, Donald W., 1702 
East Hawthorne, Tucson, Ariz. 

West, E. J.—Sandoe, James, 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Whiting, Frank—Cole, Ailene, Cannon Falls, 
Minn. 

Whiting, Robert M.—Leonard, Gladys M., Stam- 
ford H.S., Stamford, Conn, 

Winkler, Eldon—Enbody, David B., St. Paul's 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Winter, Sally—Hoff, William Bruce, Jr., 1801 
23rd St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Wood, E. R.—Randall, Charles H., Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of 


REMINDER 

The AETA Executive Board wishes to 
call special attention to the fact that 
all Advisory Council meetings at the 
Annual Convention are open to the gen- 
eral membership. 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


FROM THE AUTHORS 


To The Editor: 


The authors of “A Study of Audience 
Reaction to a Stereotype Character” 
(ETJ, 1V [1952], 139-142) are pleased 
to comment on Mr. Grenzeback’s com- 
ments, published in these columns in 
October. The original article does need 
clarification on several points. First, a 
distinction should be made concerning 
“improvement” and “acceptability.” 
Second, the methodology described in 
the article leaves much to be desired. 

We are in complete agreement that 
improvement and acceptability are not 
synonymous. By improvement we mean 
an objective understanding of the inter- 
action between the audience and the 
stage event. We were not concerned 
with the “communicative value” of the 
stereotype. We do not think that ob- 
jective analysis has anything to do with 
the creative process, because the crea- 
tive process must always come first and 
must exist before any analysis can be 
made. We are interested in knowing 
whether or not the artist’s intent is 
being fulfilled. 

Considerable experimental work has 
been done in the areas of voice, color, 
music, and speech. We have research 
results dealing with such elements as 
acting, directing, and design. If Mr. 
Grenzeback belongs to the school which 
advocates the exclusion of experimental 
analysis from the field of aesthetics, 
then his comments are understandable. 
According to this school, there is some 
intrinsic quality possessed by the art ob- 
ject which exists in and of itself, and de- 
fies description. A debate on the schools 
of thought in this connection is, how- 


ever, not properly a part of the study 
reported by the authors. 

In accordance with space require- 
ments and editorial policy, the original 
manuscript was revised; and the cover- 
age on procedure and methodology was 
cut down appreciably. Any confusion 
regarding methodology is understanda- 
ble on this basis and may be clarified 
by consulting the original manuscript. 
Copies will be printed and distributed 
on request. 

The rationale for having used the 
term “stereotype” was as follows. The 
four producer-judges were asked to se- 
lect independently the stereotype charac- 
ters from the cast of eight via an oper- 
ational definition of the concept “stereo- 
type.” A perfect correlation was given 
in selecting the character Rev. Comber- 
mere. 

The method of abstracting and cate- 
gorizing adjectives by means of polled 
judgments leaves something to be de- 
sired. The results can be defended in 
view of the absence of more reliable tech- 
niques. There is need for refinement of 
the methodology and for further experi- 
mentation to support or reject the re- 
sults. 

BuELL WHITEHILL, JR., 
University of Pittsburgh 
FRANCIS KopMAN, JR., 
University of Illinois 


... AND THE CRITIC 


To The Editor: 


While I doubt whether a lengthy re- 
joinder would at this point contribute 
anything either to education or to the 
theatre, I do think it important to add 
a few words, under the circumstances. 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


I am completely disarmed by the au- 
thors’ assertion that they “were not con- 
cerned with the ‘communicative value’ 
of the stereotype,” but with “knowing 
whether or not the artist’s intent is be- 
ing fulfilled.” I am incapable of draw- 
ing such a fine distinction. Moreover, 
I feel that Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Kod- 
man are themselves responsible for my 
apparent misapprehension. In the origi- 
nal article, they wrote as follows: 

One of the assumptions frequently made by 
theatre producers is that they can communicate 
their conception of a character . . . with a 
minimum of misunderstand‘ng. A corollary to 
this is the commonly accepted belief that all 
characters are basically stereotypes and can be 
accepted by audiences only because they are 
easily recognized types. . 

It was decided to test these two assump- 

Finally, if it is true that my previous 
comments are understandable only if I 
join a particular school of thought, I 
am indeed sorry. At the risk of seeming 
uncharitable, I should like to point out 
that it is possible to be at odds with 
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Abie’s Irish Rose without advocating 
that comedy be banned from the theatre. 
All I ask is that “objective analysis” be 
both objective and analysis. 
Jor E. GRENZEBACK, 
S. Swall Drive, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


To the Editor: 


The New York Public Library is 
planning to issue, in microfilm form, the 
subject heading list of the Theatre Col- 
lection. There are approximately 7,000 
entries. The cost will depend on the 
number of copies that can be sold. If 
there are five subscriptions, the cost will 
be $18.50 each; if ten or more can be 
sold, the cost will be $11.50. Interested 
person’s should write me, in care of The 
Theatre Collection, The New York Pub- 
lic Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
Curator 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


SOURCES OF THEATRICAL HIS- 
TORY. By A. M. Nagler. New York: 
Theatre Annual, Inc., 1952; pp. 
xxlii+611. $7.50. 

It is astonishing that this is the first 
anthology on the theatre and its per- 
formances. The literary historians have 
so shamefully neglected the theatre side 
of a play that theatre history has had to 
be started mainly outside the traditional 
literature departments. Artists in the 
theatre more and more find inspiration 
and understanding in a knowledge of 
the past. But we have barely started 
studying the past—even the key docu- 
ments have been inaccessible. In 1949 
Actors on Acting gathered an enormous 
collection, and now Dr. Nagler’s book, 
almost as large, gathers the most reveal- 
ing passages from hundreds of books on 
all aspects of performance. In theatre 
history the Germans were ahead of us. 
Since so many literary historians have 
too narrowly kept England and America 
in mind, it is good to have a book that 
presents more fully the German point of 
view. 

Here we find details—sometimes tan- 
talizingly brief—of the kind every stu- 
dent of the theatre wants to know: How 
did Aeschylus or the Commedia actors 
rehearse? What were the machines used 
for stage effects? What was the training 
and discipline of a Roman pantomimist 
or a Shakespearean actor? How were 
the buildings planned and how did the 
theatre look to the spectators? Some of 
the best passages describe the people in 
the audience—who they were, how they 
arrived, how they behaved. The few 
tantalizing descriptions of costumes are 


revealing but remind us how very little 
we have learned of the real meaning of 
stage costuming. There are excellent 
brief introductions and ninety-three ex- 
citing illustrations. 

We have had many collections of 
plays. This book is an indispensable 
complement to the study of the drama. 
But what an unfortunate accident, this 
artificial separation of drama and _ the- 
atre! We must never forget that the true 
subject of theatre history is the whole 
play in performance. With this book we 
can never again have the excuse of 
knowing only the words of the play. 
Yet we must not go to the other extreme 
and leave out the words completely. 

GrorGE R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 


ENGLISH THEATRE 
HISTORY. IN MEMORY OF GA- 
BRIELLE ENTHOVEN,  0.B.E., 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR THEATRE RE- 
SEARCH, 1948-1950. London: 
Printed for the Society for Theatie 
Research, 1952; pp. vilit+135; Index; 
Six Plates. By Subscription. 


STUDIES IN 


Introducing the third annual publi- 
cation of the British Society for Theatre 
Research, James Laver outlines the not- 
able achievement of Gabrielle Entho- 
ven, who passed away in 1950, aged 
eighty-two, after having succeeded in as- 
sembling one of the world’s most pre- 
cious theatre collections. The material, 
related exclusively to the London stage 
and now preserved at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, consists of photographs, 
clippings, prompt books, original letters, 
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and about 100,000 programs. By adding 
a brief survey of the evolution of the 
playbill, Mr. Laver has made this mem- 
oir valuable beyond its immediate pur- 
pose of paying tribute to a remarkable 
woman. The following articles, all writ- 
ten by members of the Society, ranging 
in tone and treatment from the heavily 
documented research paper to the in- 
formally personal account, cover a con- 
siderable variety of subjects. In “Henry 
Harris, Actor, Friend of Pepys,” William 
Van Lennep has collected the available 
information illustrating the life of an 
uncommonly versatile player. ‘Re- 
garded for a decade as almost the equal 
of the great Thomas Betterton in the 
Duke of York’s company, singer and 
dancer extraordinary, a favourite of the 
Merry Monarch, companion of the 
Court Wits and delightful conversation- 
alist, Yeoman of the Revels for fourteen 
years,” he terminated his fantastic career 
as Engraver to the Mint, Commissioner 
of Stamps, and Captain in the army. 
Sybil Rosenfeld’s report on “The Play- 
ers in Cambridge, 1662-1800" is con- 
cerned largely with the university’s stub- 
born attempts to suppress dramatic per- 
formances and with the clever resistance 
shown by the comedians in the face of 
academic prejudice and antagonism. In 
view of similar episodes in our own the- 
atrical history, it is not without interest 
to note that one method to which the 
Thespians resorted in order to evade of- 
ficial persecution was to advertise their 
offerings as ““Oratorios,” a ruse that ap- 
parently worked as well in England as 
it did in the Colonies. 

In “Powell from the Bath; An Eigh- 
teenth-Century London Puppet The- 
atre,” George Speaight tells of the en- 
terprising Martin Powell, whose puppet 
shows became the rage of fashionable 
and literary circles in early eighteenth- 
century England. A skilled showman, 
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Powell employed pageantry, intricate 
machinery, and stunning scenic effects 
(announcing a puppet opera, King Bla- 
dud, The Founder of the Bath, he prom- 
ised his patrons “the figures of gentle- 
men, ladies and guides, all moving in 
real water’’), and built up a large reper- 
tory of plays, some of them even con- 
cerned with serious social criticism. M. 
St. Clare Byrne’s paper, “The Stage 
Costume of Macbeth in the Eighteenth 
Century,” based upon a careful examin- 
ation of contemporary source material 
which includes a hitherto unpublished 
letter by David Garrick, represents a 
valuable scholarly contribution to the 
history of the hesitant and by no means 
consistent attempts at realism in stage 
costume. The busy life of “Sarah Baker 
(1736/37-1816), ‘Governor General of 


the Kentish Drama,’ has provided Nor-. 


ma Hodgson with fascinating copy deal- 
ing with “one of the most successful cir- 
cuit proprietors of her day,” whose 
career “is significant in that it illustrates 
and is typical of a period in which the 
provincial theatre reached its high-water 
mark of popular success and commercial 
prosperity.” Miss Hodgson’s lively de- 
scription of the managerial practices 
adopted by Sarah Baker, in whose com- 
pany the young Edmund Kean played— 
without success—minor parts; who was 
responsible for the construction of no 
less than ten playhouses; and whose un- 
failing business instinct assisted her in 
catering to the “tastes, domestic, senti- 
mental, patriotic, and topical” of her 
middle-class audiences, conjures up a 
picturesque theatrical period. 


Most entertaining is Sir St. Vincent 
Troubridge’s essay on “Theatre Riots in 
London,” which reminds us of the dras- 
tic methods used by our forefathers to 
make their critical reactions unequivo- 
cally known; methods ranging from the 
wrecking of entire theatres, the hiring of 
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professional pugilists, and the slashing 
of scenery, to the comparatively harm- 
less pastime of throwing chairs from the 
boxes into the pit. The author has 
drawn up a revealing list of twenty 
separate causes for rioting, adding a 
dramatic account of “four of the most 
formidable theatre riots” in London 
stage history, among them the notorious 
“Old Price Riots” (Covent Garden, 
1809). This memorable outbreak of pub- 
lic indignation “continued for  sixty- 
seven consecutive nights, during which 
scarcely a word of the plays performed 
was heard.” 


Of considerable antiquarian interest 
is the publication of A Bristol Theatre 
Inventory, dated 1829, which contains a 
complete list of scenery, properties, fur- 
nishings, and other items, some of which 
puzzle even the two learned commenta- 
tors, M. St. Clare Byrne and Richard 
Southern, who have contributed explan- 
atory notes to this welcome transcript of 
a rare document. The concluding arti- 
cle, “Barnstorming Days; Recollections 
of the Portable Theatre,” by Sir Barry 
Jackson, is the thoroughly delightful 
result of the distinguished author’s ef- 
forts to gather material on the activities 
of strolling players during the first de- 
cades of our century. When we learn 
that “a young actor from one of the 
London schools of dramatic art failed 
with a travelling company because he 
could not act without studying a script’; 
that, in another troupe, the actor-man- 
ager “simply walked off the stage and 
manipulated the switches without inter- 
rupting his speeches”; that, in still an- 
other instance, the actor playing Othello 
“wore a large, curly-brimmed white 
chimney pot hat, embellished with a 
plume of feathers” and that the same 
hat “appeared in every piece, and when 
worn by the villain in a modern piece, 
sported a black band and was worn at 
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a rakish angle,” we unreservedly agree 
with Sir Barry Jackson’s contention that 
such records “and their like are emi- 
nently worthy of preservation,” espe- 
cially, we may add, if presented as 
charmingly and amusingly as here. 

This stimulating collection proves 
that the Society is indeed carrying out 
its aims “to bring together those inter- 
ested in the history and technique of 
the British theatre and to encourage 
further research into these subjects.” 
One may look forward to the publica- 
tions announced for the future, which 
are to include a biographical and criti- 
cal study of William Poel by Robert 
Speaight; the publication of Poel’s 
prompt book of Fratricide Punished, 
edited by J. Isaacs; a hitherto unpub- 
lished autobiography of Charles Dibdin 
the Younger; and a history of opera and 
ballet in London, 1789-1820, by W. C. 
Smith. 

HENRY SCHNITZLER, 

University of California, Los Angeles 


THE T. S. ELIOT MYTH. By Rossell 
Hope Robbins. New York: Henry 
Schuman, i951; pp. 226. $3.00. 


I approached the reading of this 
volume by a British scholar now teach- 
ing at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn with high hopes. Although I 
had as an undergraduate come under 
the influence of Eliot’s early satiric 
verse and had been strangely moved, if 
frequently baffled, by The Waste Land, 
I have through the last twenty-five years 
turned against Eliot; and often, when 
reading the indiscriminate adulations 
in the anthologies and monographs of 
the last few years, I have felt that a 
book which should attack the Eliot leg- 
end was a much desiderated volume. 
Unhappily, this book, although it is 
intended to explode the “Eliot myth,” 
is not that volume. Professor Robbins 
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has simply blown up a twenty-eight-page 
periodical essay of two years ago into 
the present full-length book. The vol- 
ume is poorly organized, extremely repe- 
titious, and frequently ill-tempered, un- 
judicial, and too sarcastic in tone. The 
critic has thus worked against himself 
and his intention “to disentangle the 
actual Eliot, a poet of minor achieve- 
ment, emotionally sterile and with a 
mind coarsened by snobbery and con- 
stricted by bigotry, from the myth 
which has exalted him into a great poet 
and an advanced cultural leader.” Hard 
words these. 


The book is divided into four chap- 
ters: “The Eliot Legend,” “The Eliot 
Philosophy,” “The Eliot Writing,’ and 
“The Eliot Problem.” The first three 
definitely work over the same charges, 
that Eliot has become increasingly a 
reactionary, clerico-fascist, and anti-hu- 
manistic propagandist; and the last 
chapter, while it rightly asserts that the 
Eliot “problem” is primarily a problem 
of the Eliot critics, repeats these charges 
and at its close digresses into an all-out 
attack upon the Southern Agrarian cri- 
tics. 


Throughout, the book insists upon 
Eliot’s anti-Semitism, contempt for man- 
kind, distrust of true democracy, and 
pleading for restricted and sectarian ed- 
ucation—and insists to the point where 
even a sympathetic reader gradually be- 
gins to desire to defend Eliot. A first 
reading left me favorably disposed 
toward the thesis and slightly dubious 
concerning the method. A second read- 
ing sent me back to Eliot’s many critical 
dicta concerning drama and to his five 
dramatic ventures, five if one accepts 
Sweeney Agonistes and The Rock as 
drama of a kind. The Rock contains not 
only splendid choric verse, but several 
dialogue scenes which are much better 
constructed in dramatic terms than even 
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the most favorable Eliot critic has sug- 
gested. Many of the workmen scenes, 
and a few introducing socialites, antici- 
pate strongly the comic handling of 
character to be developed in The Fam- 
ily Reunion and The Cocktail Party— 
and very fine comedy indeed both of 
these later plays possess. The character 
of Ethelbert in The Rock is really de- 
lightful, and Professor Robbins might 
well have set against his frequent dia- 
tribes on Eliot (for leaving the exact 
conversions of Becket, Harry, and Celia 
unintelligible) this speech of Ethelbert’s: 

Fred, I’m afraid you've got that disease they 
call the modern mind. Which is as much as to 
say, you'll take no end of trouble to explain 
away what any man in ‘is senses would just 
believe and take for granted. But don’t let's 


argue about it. We ’ad a lot of trouble, in one 
way and another, and we ain’t finished yet. 


Professor Robbins, who works himself. 
frequently into a passion over his dislike 
of The Cocktail Party, continually re- 
turns to what seems to him the worst 
sign of Eliot’s acceptance of a corrupt 
society and of his essential contempt for 
humanity in the insistence upon “mak- 
ing the best of a bad job.” Professor 
Robbins is a medievalist, but he seems 
to suffer keenly from “that disease they 
call the modern mind.” He wants every- 
thing, including the mystical, explained 
in mathematical terms. One suspects 
him at times of possessing a complete 
mental blank and block so far as reli- 
gious belief or experience are concerned. 
There seem definitely more things in 
heaven and on earth than are dreamt of 
in his philosophy. 

Despite the announced aim to at- 
tempt “to disentangle . . . a poet of 


minor achievement . . . from the myth” 
which has been created around him, our 
critic actually pays less attention to the 
poetry proper than to Eliot’s prose and 
to the plays. Roughly one-third of the 
book deals with the plays, most atten- 
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tion being given to The Cocktail Party. 
The reader has, however, to dig the 
comments on the plays out of the whole 
meandering context, since only occasion- 
ally does Professor Robbins stay for any 
considerable time with the discussion 
of a separate work or body of work. He 
tends also to put side by side comments 
made by Eliot over a long period of 
years with no attempt to consider 
whether in 1952 Eliot would still hold 
by dicta enunciated, say, in the twen- 
ties. He believes firmly that Eliot, “bid- 
ding for more public attention . . . used 
his position as the poet of The Waste 
Land to obtain a hearing in the theatre 
for his political views.” This sort of 
statement ignores Eliot’s insistence that 
he was “surprised that some people find 
[The Cocktail Party] so difficult to un- 
derstand, or read into it moral and poli- 
tical ideas he had no intention of put- 
ting there,” and overlooks almost com- 
pletely the highly articulate analysis of 
his own dramatic experiments in the 
Harvard lecture of November, 1950, 
“Poetry and Drama,” particularly the 
long and really devastating self-criticism 
of The Family Reunion. 


Quite frankly, despite my captious re- 
marks, I enjoyed reading this book for 
its occasional bits of justified criticism, 
for its general intention to balance the 
record in Eliot criticism, and for its 
sending me back with renewed apprecia- 
tion to the Eliot drama. Frequently I 
suspect myself of developing into an 
elderly churlish curmudgeon. It is pleas- 
ant to discover I can still change my 
mind. And, considering the amount of 
criticism that has devoted itself to the 
study of sources and influences on Eliot, 
it amused me to make the obvious but 
so far as I know original discovery that 
Sweeney's last speech is an echo of—of 
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all things!—“The Lord Chancellor’s 
Dream” from Jolanthe. 
E. J. WEstT, 
University of Colorado 


THE AGE OF PIRANDELLO. By Lan- 
der MacClintock. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Indiana University Press, 1951; 
Pp- 341. $5.00. 

The Age of Pirandello for Mr. Mac- 
Clintock embraces the years 1915-40, but 
Pirandello is merely the pivotal figure 
about which the author organizes his 
materials into a pre- and post-Pirandello 
alignment. In fact, Mr. MacClintock ex- 
ceeds to good purpose what he recog- 
nizes to be arbitrary dates: on the one 
hand, he puts the drama of “the age of 
Pirandello” into the total context of 
Italian drama from 1860 to 1915; on 
the other hand, he leads the reader up 
almost to current Italian drama, includ- 
ing even a chapter on the Italian cin- 
ema—and justifies its treatment since 
“... it is undeniable that the cinema is 
an important, perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the amusement industry 
and that to millions of people all over 
the world ‘movies’ and ‘drama’ are 
synonymous.” 

Actually, the title of the book is more 
than a little misleading since the author 
allots no more than a sixth of his book 
to Pirandello and his work. Nor does 
he really submit Pirandello’s “Age,” in 
the sense of its philosophical, social, and 
cultural background, to any appreciable 
analysis. To be sure, there is some slight 
service of this kind for the Italian scene, 
but it is definitely minimal, while the 
interrelation between Italy and the rest 
of the world is so inconsiderably demon- 
strated as to be thought of as non- 
existent. 

What Mr. MacClintock does, how- 
ever, is pose and answer the question, 
“Is there an Italian theatre?” The an- 
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swer: “From the point of view of the 
technique of the drama we can answer 
in the affirmative, from the spiritual 
point of view we must reply in the nega- 
tive.” This answer is _ principally 
achieved by a survey of dramatic writ- 
ing between 1915 and 1940. 

Unfortunately, this method too often 
degenerates into an annotated catalogue 
of playwrights and their plays—which 
might have been better reserved for the 
appendix Mr. MacClintock has devoted 
to just these concerns. Thus he could 
have allowed more attention for the 
most significant potential value of such 
a study: a creative analysis of ‘““The Age 
of Pirandello.” 


However, this is not to underrate the 
positive achievements of Mr. MacClin- 
tock’s book. The works in English deal- 
ing with modern Italian drama can be 
counted, quite literally, on the fingers 
of one hand. As a Professor of French 
and Italian at Indiana University, Mr. 
MacClintock knows his Italian, and as 
a student of the Italian stage for nearly 
fifty years, he knows his Italian theatre 
thoroughly. With his earlier work on 
The Contemporary Drama of Italy, this 
new book affords the student and the 
scholar the only complete English treat- 
ment of modern drama in Italy. As such, 
The Age of Pirandello is a needed and 
valuable contribution. 

Joun T. Ducan, 

The Catholic University of America 


MARIONETTES. By Donald W. Sea- 
ger. New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, 1952; pp. 80. $5.00. 


The author, who has evidently de- 
voted much time to teaching the “craft” 
of puppetry in England and New Zea- 
land, has produced a book intended pri- 
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marily for teachers and those taking 
their first timid steps in the direction 
of becoming puppeteers. The intention 
is fairly well realized. 

There are chapters on the making of 
two-dimensional cardboard animals and 
a simple rod puppet of rather typical 
construction; several techniques for 
making marionettes are described and 
illustrated. One of these makes almost 
exclusive use of dowel rods, another of 
rolled paper strips, a third of wooden 
blocks strung on cloth tape; and there 
is the inevitable cloth figure. The meth- 
ods described for making the heads for 
these seem unnecessarily involved and 
unlikely to produce very satisfactory re- 
sults. The construction of simple con- 
trols is well covered, and the wood carv- 
ing techniques described are excellent 
for the beginner. The book is profusely 
illustrated with clear diagrams and with 
photographs of the work of many inter- 
nationally-known puppeteers. ex- 
tremely inadequate bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

Although it is understandable, it is 
nonetheless regrettable that—since Mar- 
ionettes is one unit in the publisher’s 
How to Do It Series—no attention has 
been given to the puppet theatre or to 
the puppet as actor. Most of the puppe- 
try activity in schools is confined to the 
making of puppets in art classes. While 
this is no doubt valuable in developing 
manual skills and a sense of design, 
there are other means of achieving the 
same result. The person who finds this 
book helpful, particularly the teacher, 
needs also to be made aware of the po- 
tentialities of the puppet when it has 
been completed and is ready to appear 
on the puppet stage. 

WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN, 
_ Western College 


NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa, Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


Has your theatre been represented in 
ET] this year? The editor suggests that 
you place her address on your perma- 
nent mailing list. If you have a public- 
ity director, be sure that he sends an- 
nouncements of conferences, playwriting 
contests, and new developments. Per- 
sonal items concerning promotions, new 
appointments, and special honors are 
of interest to your colleagues. A list of 
Fulbright awards which members _re- 
ceived during the last year, including 
projects studied, would be welcome. 


CONFERENCES 


At U.C.L.A. the annual fall confer- 
ence of the Southern California section 
of AETA was held on October 11. The 
theme of the conference was ‘““Fhe The- 
atre in Southern California.” Marion 
Underwood, Glenwood High School, 
presided at the opening session, which 
dealt with the history of theatre in 
Southern California. Frank Baxter, 
U.S.C., was the luncheon speaker. At 
the afternoon session ‘Musical The- 
atre” was discussed by Carl Ebert, U.S.C., 
and “Manuscript Play Project” was the 
subject of a talk by George Savage, 
U.C.L.A. The evening speaker was 
Horace Robinson, University of Oregon. 
Other officers of the session include: 
Delisle Crawford, Whittier College, 


Executive Vice-President; James Klain, 
U.C.L.A., Executive Secretary; Kenneth 
Jones, San Diego State College, Univer- 
sity Vice-President; Eleanor Vactor, Val- 


ley Jr. College, Jr. College Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Elizabeth MacKinnon, Wash- 
ington High School, High School Vice- 
President. Marcus Fuller, U.S.C., was 
conference chairman, and Melvyn Hel- 
stein, U.C.L.A., was local chairman. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


At the UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
the Wisconsin Players announce a play- 
writing contest for the advancement 
of playwriting and dramatic expression 
in colleges and universities. There are 
no limitations as to theme or form, ex- 
cept that the play should have a mini- 
mum of one hour and thirty minutes 
running time. The sponsors hope that 
this lack of restriction may induce play- 
wrights to experiment with different 
play forms and also to expand the use of 
act division within a play to suit the 
play. The awards include: first prize, 
$235; second prize, $115; and third 
prize, $75. The Wisconsin Players re- 
serve the right to the first production 
of the winning plays in Wisconsin, with- 
out royalty, with all subsequent rights 
to be retained by the author. The con- 
test closes March 1, 1953, and winners 
will be announced April 15. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
the Playwriting Contest, Wisconsin 
Players, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Seventh Annual Writing Contest 
for Hospitalized Veterans includes an 
award for a one-act or a three-act play. 
Winners of the first prize will receive an 
award of $100 (plus royalties, if the play 
is publishable); Samuel French, publish- 
ers, are donors of the award. Five honor- 
ary awards will include copies of Egri’s 
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The Art of Dramatic Writing, courtesy 
of Simon and Schuster. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by writing Hospi- 
talized Veterans Writing Project, Inc., 
N. Y. Branch, Elizabeth Fontaine, Em- 
pire State Bldg.. New York. The win- 
ner of the Samuel French award for 1952 
was Patient No. 1 of Brentwood Hospi- 
tal, Los Angeles, whose play was entitled 
The Color of Air. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


ANTA has prepared bibliographies 
on Business Management, Arena The- 
atre, and Stage Lighting which are avail- 
able to members of AETA upon appli- 
cation to ANTA, 245 West 52nd Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


Members of AETA who are interested 
in university lecturing or advanced re- 
search abroad under the provisions of 
the Fulbright Act are requested to write 
for application forms and informational 
materials to the Executive Secretary, 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee on Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington, D. C. Al- 
though the closing date for European 
awards for 1953-54 was October 15, ap- 
plications for the Far East will be ac- 
cepted up to April 15 for the following 
spring. 

At NORTHWESTERN UNIveRsiTY the 
twenty-fifth anniversary season is being 
observed. A feature for the Lenten 
season will be the staging of the Ger- 
man religious drama, Totentanz, in the 
chancels of five Evanston churches un- 
der the direction of Bedford Thurman. 


At THE JOoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
five drama evenings were introduced 
on October 12 with a lecture on 
“A Critic Looks at Our Drama” by 
Walter Kerr, York Herald Tribune 
drama critic and playwright. Other lec- 
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tures will include: “The Place of Music 
Drama in Our Theatre” by Dr. Hugo 
Weisgall; “Variety As a Form of Drama’”’ 
by Richard Hart; “Religious Drama” by 
Laureline Straughn Pratt; and ‘“Mono- 
drama—Past, Present, and Future” by 
Frances Cary Bowen. 

At Queens CoLiece, New York City 
has made available to the school the 
planning money for a proposed three- 
million-dollar building to house the 
Speech and Music Departments. Present 
plans include a theatre seating 2,000, a 
7oo-seat little theatre fully equipped for 
all theatrical presentations, a laboratory 
theatre, and a multi-purpose theatre. 
Provisions for radio and television stu- 
dios are also included in the planning. 

A Drama Federation of community- 
theatre groups has been organized 1n the 
Borough of Queens to provide a co-or- 
dinated theatre information exchange to 
serve and publicize the needs and activi- 
ties of the community groups. Elizabeth 
G. Scanlan and Edward M. Greenberg 
are the representatives from Queens Col- 
lege, with Mrs. Scanlan as the elected 
chairman. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY is plan- 
ning to expand its summer program in 
theatre in 1953. There will be produc- 
tions of four plays in which actors from 
New York will play leading roles. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON a 
new program for graduate students who 
are candidates for the M.A. degree has 
been inaugurated. Specially qualified 
students who have demonstrated ability 
in acting and directing will be _per- 
mitted to direct a three-act play as a 
thesis production in lieu of writing the 
usual research thesis. 


PERSONALS 
At the UNIveRsITy OF ALABAMA Ken- 
neth Harwood has been named Head 
of the Department of Radio. At the age 
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of twenty-eight, Professor Harwood is 
possibly the youngest department head 
in the country. 


At MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE Stuart 
Chenoweth, who has been on leave of 
absence for doctoral study at Northwest- 
ern University, has assumed the acting 
directorship of the drama program. He 
is relieving Don Buell, who is recuper- 
ating from a serious fall on the ice. Mr. 
Buell is teaching full time and will di- 
rect one play this year. 

New members of the staff include 
Robert Crawford and Erling Jorgenson, 
who will help to further the co-ordina- 
tion of the drama, radio, and television 
programs. Ralph Duckwall, Jr. has been 
engaged to teach a course in costuming. 
John Jennings, who completed his doc- 
toral program at Stanford in August, 
has returned to Michigan State. Zack 
York, formerly of the Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, has 
been appointed Designer and Technical 
Director. Mr. York and Eleanor Chase, 
Director of the Children’s Theatre, were 
married on October 25th in the Alumni 
Chapel. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF Mississippi Jo- 
seph Baldwin has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Speech. He will 
develop work in playwriting and will 
take charge of experimental theatre pro- 
grams. Franklin O. Davis has joined the 
speech faculty as Theatre Technician. 


At Cornett UNiversiry George P. 
Crepeau has replaced Edwin R. Hansen 
as Instructor in Speech and Drama and 
Technical Director of the Theatre. 


At Queens CoLLece Robert J. Dier- 
lam has been engaged as Instructor in 
Speech and Director of the Playshop. 
Mr. Dierlam, who was formerly visiting 
Professor of Speech and Drama at Stan- 
ford, has recently returned from Vienna, 
where he made a study of the Volks- 
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biihne while a Fulbright Research Schol- 
ar in Theatre Arts at the Institut fiir 
Theaterwissenschaft. 


At Lake Erie Painesville, 
Ohio, Eldon Winkler has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Creative Arts 
Program and Head of the Theatre Arts 
Department. Mr. Winkler was formerly 
Director of Theatre at Wellesley College. 


At LeHIGH University Allen Bowers 
has joined the staff as Technical Direc- 
tor of theatre activities. 


At Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY Wil- 
liam Garber has been appointed grad- 
uate assistant in technical theatre. Mrs. 
W. R. Aleen has been engaged as cos- 
tumer. 


At the UNiversiry or TrExAs James 
Moll has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence to study at the University of 
Birmingham, England, under the Ful- 
bright Act. He will serve as Chairman 
of the Department of Drama for the 
coming year. 

During the summer B. Iden Payne 
was a guest professor at San Diego State 
College where he directed two Shake- 
spearean productions. Lucy Barton 
taught at the University of Michigan 
during the summer; Roger Gilley played 
at the Duke’s Oak Theatre; Mouzon 
Law taught the first term at Tulane 
University. Ralph McCormic, who has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to study at Stanford University, has 
been replaced by Kermit Shafer, form- 
erly of the University of Kansas. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

San Jose, State Teachers College. THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Nov. 
John Kerr, director. ANTONY AND 
CLeopatra, Dec. Elizabeth Loeffler, di- 
rector. THe SHEEP’s WELL, Feb.-Mar. 
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James H. Clancy, director. “THe INNo- 
cENTs, Apr. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
UNDER THE GASLIGHT, May-June. John 
Kerr, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Evanston, 
THe Gtass MENAGERIE, Oct. 
Crowley, director. Docror  FaAustus, 
Nov. Lee Mitchell, director. RING 
AROUND THE Moon, Alvina Krause, di- 
rector. THe YELLOW JACKET, Feb. Ed- 
ward Crowley, director. Hreppa GABLER, 
Apr. Alvina Krause, director. Lyst- 
STRATA, May. Bedford Thurman, direc- 
tor. 


Northwestern University. 
Edward 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. REMAINS 
To Be SEEN, Oct. Lo ANp BEHOLD, Nov. 
Norbert Silberger, director. 


Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. THE GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS, 
Oct. Stanley Wood, director; Richard 
Arnold, designer. 

Iowa City, University of Iowa. Har- 
vey, Nov. DREAM GirL, Dec. THE Birps, 
Jan. Justice, Mar. THe LApy’s Nor For 
BurRNING, Apr. THE MERRY OF 
Winpsor, May. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. THE Country Wire, Nov. THE 
Scarecrow, Feb. The Théodore Mar- 
burg Prize Play, Apr. Children’s The- 
atre: FLIBBERTYGIBBET, Nov. RUMPFI- 
STILTSKIN, Mar. Tom SAwyer, May. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Emerson College. THE LITTLE 
Foxes, Oct. THE HoLty AND THE Ivy 
{American premiere), Nov. As You LIkE 
It, Dec. Gertrude Binley Kay, director. 
ANDROMACHE, Dec. Playwrights’ Work- 
shop (Manuscript Plays), Jan. Albert 
Cohn, director; Francis Mahard, de- 
signer; Jane Shull, costumes. 
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MICHIGAN 

East Lansing, Michigan State College. 
Fairchild Theatre: A Dott’s House, 
Oct. John Jennings, director; Zack York, 
designer. Children’s Theatre: SimpLe 
Stmon, Nov. Betty Cibula, Eleanor 
Chase, directors; Zack York, designer. 
Television Theatre: AFTERWARDS by 
Geraldine McGaughan, Dec. Don Buell, 
director. Studio-Arena: A series of nine 
one-act plays, directed by students. 


MISSISSIPPI 

University, University of Mississippi. 
THE FAmiry. LApIEs IN RETIRE- 
MENT. THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT. 
THE MAn. A MIDSUMMER 
NicHt’s Dream. Charles Munro Getch- 
all, Joseph Baldwin, Dorothy Hadley, 
directors; Franklin Davis, technical di- 
rector. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City, University of Kansas City. 
AH, WILDERNESS!, Oct. TWELFTH NIGHT, 
Dec. UNcLE VANyA, Feb. Rinc AROUND 
THE Moon, May. Children’s Theatre: 
THe Wi1zArD oF O7z, Nov. Circus Day, 
Jan. Marco Potro, Mar. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. 
Arena Theatre: Ourwarp Bounp, Oct.- 
Nov. Tue Circie, Dec. GHosts, Mar. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Teachers College. IN THE 
SHADOW OF THE GLEN, Sept. THE Hun- 
GERERS, Oct. THE CASE OF THE CRUSHED 
PretuniAs, Nov. THE Dover Roan, Nov. 
THE SECOND SHEPHERD’s PLAy, Dec. 
Moor Born, Feb. Noau, Mar. Down IN 
THE VALLEY, May. Roi M. White, di- 
rector. 


New MEeExIco 

State College, State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. THe MaAp- 
WOMAN OF CHAILLOT. DEATH OF A SALEs- 
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MAN. Goopsy My FANcy. ANGEL IN THE 
PAWNSHopP. Hershel Zohn, director. 


New York 

Ithaca, Cornell University. You NEVER 
Can TELL, Oct. 

New York, Queens 
Rivas, Nov. 


College. THE 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Salisbury, Catawba College. THe GLAss 
MENAGERIE, May. THE INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, Nov. B. M. Hobgood, director; 
Richard Kauffman, technical director. 


OHIO 

Columbus, State University. MURDER 
IN THE CATHEDRAL, Nov. TWELFTH 
Nicut, Dec. THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN Wor p, Feb. THe FAN, Apr. 
AMERICAN BLUuES, May. Children’s The- 
atre: Mr. Dootrry, Jr., Mar. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. Barter 
Theatre of Virginia: THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, Oct. 

Wooster College. THE SwAn (Joe Bo- 
land, Wooster ’26, as guest star), Oct. 
Tue Traitor, Nov. William C. Craig, 
director. The Dublin Players: Pycma- 
LION, Nov. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. CArsar 
AND CLEOPATRA, Dec. MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, Mar. THE RIvAts, Mar. 


TEXAs 

Austin, University of Texas. THE 
Deviw’s Discrete, Oct. Francis Hodge, 
director. KNEw THEY 
WaAnteD, Nov. James Moll, director. 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, Feb. Byrle Cass, 
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director. Annual Shakespearean Produc- 
tion, Apr. B. Iden Payne, director. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. AN INspEcTOR CALLS. THE CRADLE 
SONG. SEE How THEY RUN. STAMPEDE 
Biurr (an original drama by John W. 
Young). LirrLe Women. Walter R. Vol- 
bach, director. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, William and Mary. 
First LAapy, Oct. THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN Worwp, Dec. THE WAR OF 
Troy Witt Nor TAKE PLAcE, Mar. A 
Shakespeare play, Apr. 


WISCONSIN 

Appleton, Lawrence College. THE 
AppiInG MAcHing, Nov. John F. Sollers, 
director and designer. OTHELLO, Mar. F. 
Theodore Cloak, director; John F. Sol- 
lers, designer. THE STREETS OF NEW 
York (arena style), May. John F. Sollers, 
director. 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. 
CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, Oct. Frederick 
Buerki, director. Otp ACQUAINTANCE, 
Nov. John Dietrich, director. Bitty 
Bupp, Dec. Jonathan Curvin, director. 
Lo! Tue ANGEL (premiere of a play by 
Nancy Henderson, winner of the Wis- 
consin Players’ Contest, to be presented 
with an all-Negro cast). THE FALL oF 
THE Ciry, Mar. THE PROvOK’p WIFE, 
Apr. Ronald Mitchell, director. 

Milwaukee, Department of Municipal 
Recreation: The Milwaukee Players and 
Milwaukee Light Opera Co. THE Map- 
WOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Oct. BLOOMER 
Girt, Nov. BLoop WeEppING, Feb. THE 
Tempest, Mar. THE SONG OF Norway, 
May. THe Grass Harp, June. 
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Inaugural Remarks. William P. Halstead. 73. 

In Memoriam. 254. 

A New File and Loan System for Technical 
Data. James Miller. 48. 

News. Elaine McDavitt, ed. 180, 276. 

Official Notices: Report of 1953 Nominating 
Committee, 96; Slate for 1954 Nominating 
Committee, 96; Nominating Committee, 
253; Revised AETA Constitution, 249; Re- 
port of Membership Campaign, 357; Re- 
minder, 358. 

Reports, 1951: President’s, 67; Secretary's, 67; 
Treasurer's 69; Minutes of Business 
Meeting, 70; Auditing Committee's, 70; 
Notes from Meetings of Advisory Council, 
74- 

ARCHITECTURE 


The Cube and the Sphere. Etienne Souriau. 
(Trans. Claude P. Viens.) 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Basic Technical References. James H. Miller 
and Joel E. Rubin. 350. 

Graduate Projects in Progress in Theatre Arts, 
1951. James M. Klain. 158. 

Graduate Theses in Theatre—ig50. Franklin H. 
Knower. 146. 

See Book Reviews: Theatre and Allied Arts. 


Book REVIEWS 


The Age of Pirandello. Lander MacClintock. 
Rev. by John T. Dugan. 366. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. S. 
H. Butcher (Trans. and Ed.). Rev. by 
Kenneth Rowe. 264. 

The Blue Monster. Carlo Gozzi. (Trans. 
Edward J. Dent.) Rev. by Russell Graves. 


274. 
Christopher Fry: An Appreciation. Derek Stan- 
ford. Rev. by Greg Falls. 80. 

Costume of the Western World. James Laver 
(ed.). Rev. by Douglas A. Russell. 83. 
Creative Dramatics in Home, School, and Com- 

munity. Ruth Lease and Geraldine Brain 
Siks. Rev. by Eleanor Chase. 269. ; 
Directed Drama: Practical Methods in Dramatic 
Activity. David C. Pethybridge. Rev. by 
Sister Margaret Mary. 268. 
Drama Festivals and Their Adjudication. C. B. 
Purdom. Rev. by Evelyn Konigsberg. 275. 
Fifty Years of American Drama 1900-1950. Alan 
S. Downer. Rev. by Francis Hodge. 267. 
A History of the American Theatre. Glenn 
Hughes. Rev. by Homer N. Abegglen. 174. 
The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone: A Study 
of Poetic Language and Structure. Robert 
F. Goheen. Rev. by John A. Moore. 78. 


Invitation to the Theatre. Frank Hurburt 
O'Hara and Margueritte Harmon Bro. Rev. 
by Roberta Seibert. 82. 

Marionettes. Donald W. Seager. Rev. by Wil- 
liam Ireland Ducan. 367. 

Modern English Drama: A Survey of the 
Theatre from r1g00. Ernest Reynolds. Rev. 
by George R. Kernodle. 78. 

My Theatre. André Gide. Rev. by Paul Hahn. 
270. 

On Producing Shakespeare. Ronald Watkins. 
Rev. by Lee Mitchell. 265. 

The Oxford Companion to the Theatre. Phyllis 
Hartnoll (ed.). Rev. by James Sandoe. 173. 

Play Production: Theory and Practice. Barnard 
W. Hewitt, J. F. Foster, and Muriel Sibell 
Wolle. Rev. by Paul S. Hostetler. 176. 

A Primer of Playwriting. Kenneth Macgowan. 
Rev. by Arthur Wilmurt. 177. 
Romantic Comedies: Eight Plays by Ferenc 
Molnar. Rev. by Henry Schnitzler. 272. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50. Rev. 
by Nadine Miles. 179. 

Sources of Theatrical History. A. M. 
Rev. by George R. Kernodle. 362. 

Studies in English Theatre History. In Memory 
of Gabrielle Enthoven. Rev. Henry Schnitz- 
ler. 362. 

Theatre and Allied Arts. Blanch M. Baker. 
Rev. by Paul Myers. 172. 

Three Plays. Anton Chehov. (Trans. Elisaveta 
Fen.) Rev. by Clara Behringer. 274. 
Three Plays. Henrik Ibsen. (Trans. Una Ellis- 
Fermor.) Rev. by Clara Behringer. 274. 
The T. S. Eliot Myth. Rossell Hope Robbins. 

Rev. by E. J. West. 364. 


Nagler. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Eighth Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 
Martha Brush. 342. 
Fantasy and the Theatre Arts. Herbert Kupper. 


33- 

See Book Reviews: Creative Dramatics in 
Home, School, and Community, Directed 
Drama, Practical Methods in Dramatic 
Activity; Television: Issues and Criteria 
for Children’s Television. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


College and University Productions, 1950-51. 
Theodore Hatlen. 143. 

The Ideal Audience. Lee Mitchell. 1. 

The Significance of Princeton’s Theatre Intime. 
Edward W. Borgers. 308. 

War Surplus. Vern Adix. 238. 

See AETA: Does Theatre Participation Mean 
Low Grades?; Bibliography: Graduate Pro- 
jects in Progress in Theatre Arts, Graduate 
Theses in Theatre—1g50; Playwriting: The 
Place of the Playwright in College Film- 
Making. 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 


The Community Theatre as a Force in Adult 
Education. Virgil L. Baker. 227. 

Information Needed: ‘Where Are the Com- 
munity Theatres? Mary Eva Duthie. 247. 

See Book Reviews: Creative Dramatics in 
Home, School, and Community. 


DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION 


The Playwright His Own Director. Ronald 
Mitchell, 189 

Production Aspects of the Music Circus. Edward 
M. Greenberg and Joel E. Rubin. 26. 

A Study of Audience Reaction to a Stereotype 
Character. Buell Whitehill, Jr. and Francis 
Kodman, Jr. 139. 

See Book Reviews: Directed Drama, On Pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, Play Production: 
Theory and Practice, Practical Methods in 
Dramatic Activity, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre 1948-50; Opera: The Stage Di- 
rector and Traditional Opera. 


DRAMA AND CRITICISM 


Bertolt Brecht as “Traditional” Dramatist. 
Henry Goodman. 109. 
Broadway in Review. John Gassner. 19, 122, 221, 


$23. 

The Concept of Prose Tragedy in America. A. 
Wilber Stevens. 303. 

The Critic as Analyst: Bernard Shaw as 
Example. E. J. West. 200. 

The Play as Aesthetic Object. Bertram Jessup. 
195. 

William Winter as a Dramatic Critic. Charles 
J. McGaw. 115. 

See Architecture: The Cube and the Sphere; 
Book Reviews: The Age of Pirandello, 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts, 
Christopher Fry: An Appreciation, Drama 
Festivals and Their Adjudication, Fifty 
Years of American Drama, The Imagery 
of Sophocles’ Antigone, Invitation to the 
Theatre, My Theatre, A Study of Poetic 
— and Structure, The T. S. Eliot 
Myth. 


Fi_ms 


Film as Poetry. Frederick Aicken, 206. 

Some Misconceptions of the Film Medium. 
Frederick Aicken, 129. 

See Playwriting: The Place of the Playwright 
in College Film-making. 


History 


The Hit of the Century: Uncle Tom’s Cabin— 
1852-1952. A. M. Drummond and Richard 
Moody. 315. 

The Jesuit Contribution to the Theatre. Henry 
Schnitzler. 283. 

The Paris Seasons of a Theatre Magnate: 
Augustine Daly, 1886-88-91. Renée Lelievre. 


293. 
The Redevelopment of Native Drama in Post- 
War Japan. Betty McGee Vetter. 104. 
Surviving Pre-Columbian Drama. Michael V. 

Karnis. 39. 

See Book Reviews: Fifty Years of American 
Drama, A History of the American The- 
atre, Modern English Drama, The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre, Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre 1948-50, Sources of The- 
atrical History, Studies in English Theatre 


History; Drama and Criticism: Bertolt 
Brecht as “Traditional” Dramatist, The 
Critic as Analyst: Bernard Shaw as 
Example, William Winter as a Dramatic 
Critic. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Outdoor People’s Theatre of Europe. 
Herbert Kubly. 
A Report on the National Theatre in France. 
ubert C. Heffner. 211. 
Reverse Lend-Lease: British Theatre Students 
at University of Georgia (Prompter’s Box). 


170. 

See History: The Paris Seasons of a Theatre 
Magnate, The Redevelopment of Native 
Drama in Post-War Japan; Prompter’s 
Box: International Liaison and ITI. 


OPERA 


The Stage Director and Traditional Opera. 
Wallace Dace. 329. 


PLAYWRITING 


The Education of the Playwright. Herbert 
Blau. 5. 

The Place Of the Playwright in College Film- 
Making. George Savage. 335. 

See Book Reviews: A Primer of Playwriting; 
Directing and Production: The Playwright 
His Own Director. 


THE PROMPTER’s Box 


ETJ, 1952-54. H. D. Albright. 77. 

From the Authors. Buell Whitehill, Jr. and 
Francis Kodman, Jr. 360. 

International Liaison and ITI. Henry Schnitz- 
ler. 256. 

More on Audience Reaction. Joe E. Grenzeback. 
262, 360. 

Reverse Lend-Lease: British Theatre Students 
at University of Georgia. Leighton M. 
Ballew. 170. 

Special Note. George Freedley. 361. 


SCENE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Some Notes on Designing Minimum Scenery. 
Samuel Selden. 340. 

See AETA: A New File and Loan System for 
Technical Data; Bibliography: Basic Tech- 
nical References; College and University: 
War Surplus. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Another Dimension: An Experiment in High- 
School Arena Staging. Harold E. Salisbury. 


134. 


‘TELEVISION 


Issues and Criteria for Children’s Television. 
May V. Seagoe. 231. 


DRAMA ON THE AIR 


By DAVID R. MACKEY, Pennsylvania State College 

© An organized approach to the whole process of radio drama. Script, production and 
acting are integrated into a uniform whole. 

© Incerporates latest research of Hooper, Neilsen, Wham, and others. 


© Including four complete scripts and twenty-five complete scenes from well-known radio 
plays. 

© Teaching aids include: a complete section on the nature of physical sounds and the 
tools of the trade; a comprehensive bibliography; problems, questions, discussion 
topics, and suggested assignments. 


468 pages, 554x834", Published June 1951 


PLAY DIRECTION 


. By JOHN E. DIETRICH, University of Wisconsin 


@ Psychology is coupled with aesthetics in the consideration of producting a play. This 
psychological approach provides a tangible starting point and a practical procedure 
in directing. 

© Part I gives the background necessary to an understanding of the play directing process; 
Part II covers emotion and key, composition, movement, tempo—the visual and 

auditory problems of projecting the meaning of a play to the audience; Part III con- 

siders the procedures of play direction, from selecting a play to the final performance; 

Part IV covers special problems of floor plans and settings, acting, crowd scenes, musical 

shows, central staging, styles, period drama, comedy, etc. 


544 pages, 554’x834"", To be published January 1953 


REHEARSAL-—The Principles and 
Practices of Acting for the Stage 


NEW THIRD EDITION 
By MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


© Offers an excellent balance between theoretical and practical how-to-do-it material. 

@ Students learn the principles of acting through a study of our best playwrights in 
scenes of Winterset; Awake and Sing; Pygmalion; Street Scene; Life With Father; 
Idiot’s Delight; and others. 

@ Marginal notes furnish excerise material, remind students of the many principles 
underlying every good scene. 


327 pages, 7x10”, Published January 1951 


Send for Your Copies Today 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 
SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing TV 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


ms LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
ag Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, illinois 


I HE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 


| je Staff of eighteen including John 


Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Agnes Haaga, 
Geraldine Siks, Warren Lounsbury, 
Vanick Galstaun, Aurora Valenti- 
netti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


PRODUCING A PLAY 


FILM SERIES 

A series of 16mm sound films produced at 
the Goodman School of Drama for use 
with beginners and also of value to those 
who are learning to read plays. Each film 
11 minutes. Purchase price $475 for the 
series or $50 ea. for the black and white 
and $100 each for the color. 


Directing a Play (B&w) 
Acting Problems (Baw) 
Designing a Set (color) 
Building a Set (B&w) 
Make-Up for Girls (color) 
Make-Up for Girls (color 
Managing a Play (B&w) 


FILMSTRIP SERIES 


A filmstrip series is also available. Set of 
seven color filmstrips $27.50. Purchased 
individually $4.50 each. 


International 


Film Bureau, 


INC. 


57 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


=: 


i 
| | 
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| | 


SCENERY DESIGN 
| the, = 


AMATEUR STAGE 


W. J. Friederich and the late J. H. Fraser 


A practical guide to setting amateur productions in the best way 
possible, this book takes into account the limitations within which 
amateur groups must usually work. It shows its readers what a 
good setting is, how to design it, and how to explain their ideas 
to the people who will execute the setting. It is highly valuable 
to college groups for the broad, detailed discussion and illustration 
of design which this treatment permits. It offers specific help to 
the beginning designer, giving practical advice on what to do and 
how to do it. There are 32 photographs of settings used in Amer- 
ican college productions and over 90 pen and ink drawings illus- 
trating the discussions. $3.75 


Rollickine comet scenes 
CURVES 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


By WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of over 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of 
Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters of instruction in the use of 
this material. Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is 
introduced by suggestions for its use. 


An important addition to the material available on this increasingly- 
important subject. Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost 
authority on Creative Dramatics. 


$4.75 Per Copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Ithaca College SOUND EFFECT 


Department of RECORD S 


DRAMATIC ART Speedy-Q 
RADIO SPEECH 
Syncro 
Professional and Academic 
training leading to e 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS Degrees FREE CATALOG 
@ 


Graduates may be 
certified to teach 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Earv E. Crarke, Dean Dept. AE 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
e 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


| 
| 
2 
] NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT | 
v 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 


JUNE ALLYSON GEORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA O’NEIL 
CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 
PEGGY CASS SAINT SUBBER 
MARY CATTELL BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
VINCENT DONEHUE HAZEL STRAYER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK KARL SWENSON 
MARJORIE L, DYCKE BORIS TUMARIN 
HORTON FOOTE MERVIN VYE 
RICHARD HART SAM WANAMAKER 
MARY HUNTER BARBARA WELLES 
ANDREA KING PERRY WILSON 
SIDNEY LUMET EUGENE WOOD 
DON MacLAUGHLIN THERESA WRIGHT 


“IT was not only a student of Tamara Daykarhanova, but had the 
rivilege of being closely associated with her and her school from 
its start. I consider that she is one of the foremost educators in our 
country who endows her students, not only with the artist’s craft, 
but with the development of his profoundest human qualities.”— 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT, Stage actress, producer. 


Applications accepted now for Beginning, Advanced Students, 
Actors, and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


IF YOU ARE... 


a feacher of acting, you can use: 


A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, 
Theory, and Technique of Acting $1.00 


a teacher of secondary school dramatics, you can use: 
A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic 
Arts in the Secondary School $1.00 
Dramatics in the Secondary School, the BULLETIN of 


the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
December, 1949. $1.00 


a graduate student or graduate advisor, you can use: 
A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Col- 
leges and Universities, 1937-1947, SPEECH MONO- 
GRAPHS, November, 1949 $2.00 
Graduate Projects in Progress)s EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, October, 1949; May, 1950; May, 1951; 


May, 1952; each $1.25 
Graduate Theses in Theatre—1950, EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL, May, 1952 $1.25 


Order from Executive Office, AETA, Stanford, California. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


- B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
in interpretation, and in radio-television acting, directing, 


: announcing, writing, and production 

Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
; The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
i atre of Evanston 

; Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
‘ sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
; three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 

j Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 

| For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Have 
YOU 


secured 


YOUR 


ONE ONE 


NEW member of AETA member of AETA 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford, California 


I am enclosing $4.50* from. ........... 
Name 


Business Mailing Address 


City Zone State Position 
who wishes to be a NEW 1953 member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this 
new member. 


Member of AETA 


*$5.50 for a special membership, September, 1952 to December, 1953; 
$12.50 for a sustaining member, or $15.00 for a special sustaining member. 


New 1953 Memberships in AETA bring: 

* Four issues of the EpUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1953, New York. 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting, August, 1953, New York. 
* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BuLLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


DAVID W. THOMPSON 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Directors 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 
Chairman 


Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


© B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

© Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design, con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and drama, 
children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics 

®@ Major season of seven plays 

@ Children’s season of two plays 

@ Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

@ Series of plays in-the-round 

@ Foreign language series of three 
plays 

@ Summer season of five plays 

@ Student series of about | fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

@ Annual touring productions 


A New Address! 
A New Catalog! 


THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


Max Factor Stein’s 
Mehron Luminescent. Etc. 


And for the FIRST time we present: 

A full line of inexpensive, adjustable 
costume WIGS, s for making your 
own rubber face masks, Metallic Liquid 
Body Make-up, and many other new 
additions. 

Our NEW 24 PAGE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG is yours for the asking. SEND 
FOR IT TODAY. 

We offer special prices to schools and 
amateur groups and will extend credit to 
all accredited organizations. We are the 
“Tc. order make-up concern in 
t e . . 


Paramount Cosmetics 
& Theatrical Make-up 


431 Fifth Ave. (38 St.), N.Y.C. 16 
(Formerly at 131 W. 23 St.) 


CARNEGIE 
Department of Drama 


Four Year Professional Program 
Leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in Drama 

© Acting 

Costwme Design 

© Directing 

Playwriting 

Scemc Design 

© Technical Practice 


Graduate Work 
Leading to the Master’s Degree 


Henry 
Head 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 


*% Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 

% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 

% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Roger Cilley, Shirlee 
Dodge, Harvey Herbst, Fran- 
cis Hodge, Albert E. Johnson, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Mouzon 
Law, James Moll, E. Robert 
Norris, Kermit M. Shafer, and 
Loren Winship. 

*x* Write to James Mott, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 


Lamp Coloring 
for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


866 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


WINTER & SPRING 1953 


CHILDREN’S 
WORLD THEATRE 


* CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN 
PRINCESS & THE TOWER 
LEGEND OF THE WILLOW 
PLATE ‘A Dance Drama) 
TOM SAWYER 
WINTER SEASON 
IN THE SOUTH 
RESERVE YOUR DATES 


Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


PUBLICATIONS ..... From..... DRAMATICS 


Four Series of Articles which appeared in Dramatics Magazine 


THE STYLE OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head, Drama Department, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


CONTEMNTS: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 
and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, 
Seria and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
ets. 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION 
by SI MILLS, Radio Department Editor of DRAMATICS 


CONTENTS: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, Set- 
tings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, 
Television and Education, Television: Past, Present 
and Future. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 
by JOEL E. RUBIN, Director of Lighting and Sound, 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of In- 
teriors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Func- 
tion of Light. 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT 
by TALBOT PEARSON, Department Editor, Dramatics Magazine 


CONTENTS: Theatre Background and History, What Makes a Play 
Great, Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage De- 
signers and Designs, The Director’s Place in the The- 
atre, The Actor on the Stage, Dramatic Criticism and 
the Men Who Write It. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
60 cents each Discount on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. CI 5-7294 


READY-TO-USE 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


Solves the problem of getting accomplished—and WELL-accomplished 
—the vital job that is so often neglected, of drawing a full 
audience to a production. 


PACKAGES 


These consist of exhaustive research information on the background of a partic- 
ular play and its author; an abundance of differently-worded, differently-angled, 
interest-rousing newspaper stories, radio material, advertising slogans; all of it 
ready-to-use, fresh, vivid, accurate and prepared by professional theatrical public- 
ity men for the purpose of stimulating a box-office response. 

These Packages are convenient, easy-to-handle, and save a great deal of time 
and tedious effort. They are now available on 170 different plays, at $10 each 
(plus 20c postage) on some plays, at $5 (plus 10c postage) on others. 


“Trade-mark” play-titles, decoratively lettered, often illustrated, frequently em- 
ploying art-work used to advertise the Broadway runs of plays. These greatly 
enhance newspaper ads, leaflets, program-covers. Prices (postage free): 1-column 
ry $1 for 1, 50c for each add’l. mat. 2-column width, $1.50 for 1, 75c for each 
a mat. 


Attractively hand-lettered and illustrated by outstanding commercial artists, 
printed on stiff cardboard in 2 vivid colors. Prices: 2 doz, $4.75; 50, $8.00; 100, 
$15; over 100, $7 for each additional 50. (Plus small shipping charge, depending 
on distance from N. Y.) Size of Posters 11”x14”. 


COMMENTS 


The Publicity Packages, mats and posters provide a most efficient and flexible service 
in an important phase of theatre activity which is too often neglected. I have used 
them to good advantage as a teaching aid in my course of Theatre Management.— 
Theodore Fuchs, Northwestern Univ. 

I think Package Publicity Service is an excellent idea and I have highly recommended 
it—C, R. Kase, University of Delaware. 

We've been delighted with the Package we received and found it of inestimable value. 
—James E. Brodhead, University of Michigan. 


SOME OF THE OTHER 300 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
THEATRES THAT HAVE USED PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Stanford Universit U.S. Naval Academy Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Calif. at (Annapolis, Md.) Lehigh University 
Yale University Mich, State College Temple University 
Univ. of Soe Univ. of Missouri Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Notre Dame Univ. St. Louis University Penn State College 
Univ. of Kansas Univ. of Nebraska Baylor University 
Univ. of Kentucky Univ. of New Hampshire Middlebury College 
Univ. of Maine Fordham University Univ. of Wyoming 
Goucher College U. 8. Military Academy Univ. of Manitoba 


(West Point, N. Y.) 


Package Publicity Service, Dept. A 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS, 1674 Broadway, New York City 19 

ckag -mats post 

Publicity may not be the only thing 

which is needed, but it is the one NAME: 

thing without which all else fails. | SCHOOL: 

—Joseph Pulitzer. | CITY: 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1952 
*Murder in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot, directed by Theodore Marcuse 
The Blue Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER 1953 
A Modern German Play (to be announced). 


The Knight of the Burning Pestle by Beaumont and Fletcher, directed by 
Wendell Cole 


SPRING 1953 
Man and Superman by George Bernard Shaw, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 


Falstaff (Opera by Verdi, in English), directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
in association with the Department of Music, conducted by Sandor 
Salgo. 


SUMMER 1953 
To be announced at a later date 


*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions: (as Artists-in-Residence): 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 
Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


(as Junior Artists-in-Residence): 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Walier, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Radio and Television 


| 
¢ 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1952 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 
CINCINNATI 
DECEMBER 29, 30, 31, 1952 


An outstanding program has been planned by AETA to include 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. This year round-table and panel discussions will 
emphasize new developments in theatre production, teaching methods, 
international theatre, and educational aims. 

The following areas of interest will be covered in the various general 


and sectional meetings: 


Dramatic Literature 
| Children’s Theatre 
Technical Developments 
Theatre History 
Guidance 
Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 
Directing 
Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 
Theatre Architecture 
Teaching Aids 
Graduate Studies 
High School Dramatics Curricula 
Teaching of Cinema 
American Theatre Scene 


Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 


Teacher Training 
College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science 


Speaking, Fublic Speaking, Discussion, and 
ublic 

Forum, Theory and Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (2 courses), peer: ea | Public Address, History of Public Address 
Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 
, Seminar in Public Address 


ucing, uming 
tory Theater, Studies in Theater History courses), Period 
Scene Design, uction of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatia @ Rapio AND TELE- 
vision: Introduction to Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction. Writing for 
ues, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 


Correction, 
Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, Stud of Speech Disorders, 
Methods of Speech Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry, J Rehabilitation, Pho- 
netics, Acoustics of S , Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and nction of the Vocal 
: in Research Methods in 


Studies of Speech Science © PEpacocy: | 


Teaching in Correction, Teaching of S ities, 
Teachers’ Wo in Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of 


, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 


regular session © 


Second 
Dates 1953 Summer Session—June 22-August 15 
First Semester, 1953-1954—September 21-February 6 


For information address: 


G. E. Densmore, Chairmen 
Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| UNIVERSITY 2 MICHIGAN | 
| | 
| DEPARTMENT eee OF SPEECH | 
| 
| @INTERPRETATION: Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Shakespearean 
e , tion, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, In retation of Mod: 
| ern Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading Theater History of 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals Bee 
irecti f Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, 
| 
| | 
| Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television © Srzech introduc 
jolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
| 
| 
Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of Speech, 
Practicum in Hearing Research and Theories of Seow in Pho- | 
oe netics (2 courses), Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice Science, Systematics 
hip in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
on, Practice 
oe | Speech Education, Methods o | 
| Dramanic Propucrion—six full-length lays in regular session | 
E | Activi ties and five in summer sessions with four rmances each; twenty- 
four student-directed expezimental one-act plays in 
Tion—an endowed forty-five room speech dinte 
a a staff of thirty; National Speech Improvement Cam 
a equipped radio studios with daily broadcasts over commercial stations © DEBATE AND 
OraTory— intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 
| 
| 


The new hil of the new . 


toed on the original 
> ‘gausical play. Music and lyrics by Irving 
Berlin. Book by Dorothy and Herbert Fields. 


8 acticomedy, Sw, 10m, extras os desired 


4 


ramatic critic 
ted 


outstanding Broadway hit is offered here as an 
play without music. It is a colorful 
mering play, and yet entirely practical for ama- 
production. The story concerns shy and awk- 
3 ward Annie Oakley, who is so accurate with a rifle 
shé can shoot the fuzz off a peach. However, Annie Pe 
: | - finde that: she can’t get a man with a gun. This | | | 
and sometimes touching story told with || 
every line of the original dialogue. It’s a wholesome | 
story that is entirely suitable for high school produc: [Ff 
as the the New York 
| American it calls for super- 
ice ‘brillian and ‘beautifur || 
. While the production problems have been elim- 


